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THE  WAR  AND  THE  BRITISH 
I  DOMINIONS 

Considering  that,  upon  the  cynical  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  the  whole  British  Empire  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  mother  country  with  a  unanimity  perhaps 
without  precedent,  it  may  seem  superfluous,  and  indeed 
almost  impertinent,  to  justify  by  argument  conclusions 
which  a  swift  intuition  has  already  reached.  At  the 
same  time,  fluctuations  of  opinion  in  a  democracy  are 
so  frequent  that  it  is  well  to  guard  against  possible 
revulsions.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  who  now  acclaim  the 
necessity  of  Canadian  intervention  in  a  European  quarrel 
were,  quite  recently,  of  a  very  different  opinion.  In 
February  1913  the  Hon.  C.  Marcil  protested  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  against  Canada  entering  upon  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  After  quoting  a  list  of 
British  treaty  obligations,  which  included  the  guarantee 
of  Belgian  independence  and  neutrality,  he  went  on  to 
declare  that  he  had  been  elected  to  Parliament  to  deal 
with  questions  affecting  Canada  ;  but,  as  for  guaranteeing 
the  neutrality  of  kingdoms  beyond  the  sea,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  any  policy  of  that  kind.  A  short 
time  after.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  revered  leader  of  the 
Canadian  Liberal  Party,  whilst  declaring  his  conviction 
that  *  War,  thank  heaven,  is  still  remote added  that 
'  defence,  like  charity,  begins  at  home  We  know  how 
the  flood  tide  of  Imperial  patriotism  at  the  time  of  the 
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South  African  War  was  followed  by  an  ebb ;  and  we 
shall  be  wise  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  such  reaction  when  the  present  crisis  is  past. 

Nor  need  we  quarrel  with  the  temper  that  the  remarks 
above  quoted  serve  to  illustrate.  It  was  indeed  perfectly 
natural  that  Canadian  public  men  should  desire  to  keep 
their  country  free  from  the  taint  of  militarism  and  all 
that  it  implies.  Many  of  us  at  home  were  as  sincerely 
convinced  as  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  that  the 
loud  boasts  of  those  who  claimed  for  Germany  a  world - 
empire  did  not  really  represent  the  sober  judgement  of 
the  great  body  of  the  German  people,  and  that  the  kindly 
and  genial  folk  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  would, 
sooner  or  later,  be  able  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
policy  of  their  nation.  We  now  know,  however,  to  our 
immediate  cost,  though,  we  may  hope,  to  our  final 
salvation,  that  German  militarism  had  struck  deeper  root 
in  the  soil  of  the  nation  than  we  believed,  and  that  this  is 
a  struggle  in  which  all  who  desire  to  end  that  militarism 
should  bear  their  part.  Throughout  the  Empire,  men 
recognize  that  the  war  upon  which  we  have  entered, 
assuredly  with  no  light  heart,  is  a  war  of  opposing 
principles,  and  therefore  inevitable  unless  one  or  the 
other  of  the  opposite  principles  should  be  willing  to  give 
way.  The  German  is,  above  all,  a  theorist.  Unlike  the 
opportunist  Englishman,  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth, 
doing  the  work  that  comes  to  hand  and  leaving  its 
justification  to  accident,  the  German  is  never  content 
unless  he  creates  for  himself  a  system  of  philosophy 
which  may  explain  and  justify  his  conduct.  It  so 
happened  that  the  creators  of  modern  Prussia  and  of 
modern  Germany,  Frederick  the  Great  and  Bismarck, 
were  men  who  combined  intellectual  eminence  and  moral 
cynicism  to  an  extraordinary  degree.    Modern  German 
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history,  through  the  teaching  of  Treitschke,  and  modern 
German  philosophy,  through  the  teaching  of  Nietzsche,  is 
the  historical  and  philosophical  vindication  of  the 
methods  of  these  heroes.  (It  is  true  that  the  '  European  ' 
Nietzsche  regarded  with  fastidious  loathing  the  junker 
Bismarck.  Still  Bismarck  represented  Nietzsche's  super- 
man in  the  drab  world  of  everyday  politics.)  But  these 
theorists,  having  based  on  Bismarck  their  ideal,  failed  to 
profit  by  the  teaching  of  that  shrewdest  of  masters. 
Bismarck  was  throughout  a  thorough  opportunist.  If  he 
had  come  to  believe,  as  he  never  seems  actually  to  have 
believed,  that  world-empire  was  a  necessity  for  Germany  ; 
that  Great  Britain  lay  in  the  way  of  her  necessary 
expansion,  and  that,  to  attain  this  object,  the  sea  power 
of  Great  Britain  must  be  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  he 
would  have  taken  good  care  that  his  policy,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  furthered  this  aim.  He  would  not, 
by  a  truculent  and  aggressive  diplomacy,  have  thrown 
Eussia,  as  well  as  France,  into  the  arms  of  England.  The 
rulers  of  modern  Germany  were  not  filled  with  the 
caution  of  Bismarck.  They  sought,  under  wholly  different 
conditions,  to  recall  the  ambitions  of  Napoleon,  being 
themselves  wholly  destitute  of  the  Napoleonic  inspira- 
tion. 

The  continental  position  of  Germany  might  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  British  Dominions  ;  but,  when  she  sought 
— as  it  is  now  clear  that  she  did  seek — to  gratify  imperial 
ambitions  overseas,  the  whole  situation,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  became  wholly  altered.  Considering  the 
painstaking  nature  of  the  German  character  and  the  sums 
freely  expended  upon  secret  service,  it  is  astonishing 
how  crass  has  often  been  the  ignorance  displayed  by 
Germans  of  the  facts  of  the  contemporary  history  around 
them.    Thus,  having  postulated  that  the  British  race 
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was  decadent,  the  main  evidence  for  which  was  the 
refusal  of  the  British  democracy  to  undertake  the  obliga- 
tions of  compulsory  military  service,  they  proceeded  to 
assume  that,  at  the  first  breath  of  danger,  the  whole 
chaotic  and  amorphous  fabric  of  the  British  Empire 
would  crumble  to  pieces.  Listen  to  the  exposition  of 
German  beliefs  by  an  impartial  American  observer.  Pro- 
fessor K.  G.  Usher : 

^  Why  should  the  Colonies  fight  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  empire  whose  existence  is  not  of  benefit  to  them 
and  whose  destruction  could  not  injure  them  ?  How 
could  they  furnish  England  any  effective  assistance  in 
a  war  fought  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  Near  East?  Even  should  they  send  troops  or 
supplies  so  far,  their  population  is  not  large  enough 
nor  their  resources  sufficient  ...  to  make  such  support 
decisive  for  victory.  Besides,  Canada  would  expose 
herself  to  assault  from  the  United  States,  2i  danger  which 
the  Germans  seem  to  think  sufficiently  real  to  detain 
the  Canadian  regiments  at  home ;  Australia  would  be 
exposed  to  the  Japanese,  of  whom  the  Germans  think 
they  stand  in  daily  fear ;  in  Africa  the  English  con- 
federation is  exposed  to  the  much  more  real  danger  of 
an  attack  from  German  East  or  West  Africa,  and, 
besides,  is  sufficiently  imperilled  by  the  disparity  of 
numbers  between  the  whites  and  the  natives.  Indeed, 
it  is  conceivable  that  in  Africa  the  English  Colonies 
would  be  in  such  danger  from  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
with  Germany  that  they  would  be  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  sever  their  connexion  with  the  Empire. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Colonies,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
verbal,  personal,  a  matter  of  sentiment,  with  which 
interests  have  never  been  allowed  to  clash.  That  it 
will  stand  the  strain  of  real  sacrifice  the  Germans 
believe  highly  improbable.' 

So  much  for  German  prescience  ;  but  what  is  the  final 
cause  of  such  anticipations  ?  The  British  democracy  may 
or   may  not  have  been  wise  in  refusing  compulsory 
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military  service,  but  that  its  refusal  did  not  spring  from 
cowardice  was  abundantly  shown  when,  at  the  first 
recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  recruiting 
went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  organization  of  the 
self-governing  Empire  is  no  doubt  unsatisfactory  and 
illogical  and  can  hardly  be  permanent ;  though  one 
cannot  discuss  the  style  of  architecture  when  the  house 
is  on  fire.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that,  under 
this  defective  system,  there,  has  grown  up  amongst  mil- 
lions of  free  men  a  temper  of  passionate  loyalty  to  the 
Empire,  as  representing  cherished  ideals. 

If,  then,  this  war  is  a  conflict  of  principles,  what  are 
the  opposing  ideals  which  so  closely  concern  every  mem- 
ber of  the  British  partnership  ?  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
the  ideal  of  strength,  the  effective,  disciplined  organization 
of  a  whole  people  working  for  a  single  object.  Efficiency 
in  war  is  the  ultimate  aim ;  though  to  secure  this  effi- 
ciency it  is  necessary  also  to  secure  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  all  other  resources,  mental,  moral  and  material, 
which  make  for  such  efficiency.  It  has  been  the  wisdom 
of  Germany  to  recognize  that,  without  such  adjuncts,  the 
sword  of  militarism  might  break  in  the  handling.  By 
the  extreme  upholders  of  this  ideal  war  is  regarded  as  a 
good  in  itself,  the  ultimate  justification  of  human  efi^ort. 
Others,  more  moderate,  would  maintain  that  war  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  an  obstacle  to  be  passed,  on 
the  road  to  power.  In  either  case  the  conclusion  is  the 
same.  The  end  justifies  the  means.  Necessity  knows  no 
law  ;  and,  if  paper  obligations  and  the  dictates  of  '  slave- 
morality  '  (that  is,  of  Christian  ethics)  bar  the  way,  we 
must  hack  through. 

Opposed  to  this  principle  and  this  ideal,  what  is  the 
principle  and  ideal  for  which  British  Imperialism  is  con- 
tending ?    (It  is  unfortunate  to  be  compelled  to  use  the 
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words  *  Empire  '  and  '  Imperialism when  the  ideas 
involved  are  so  different  from  those  usually  connected 
with  those  terms  ;  but  unfortunately  their  use  seems  in- 
evitable.) The  answer  is  a  difficult  one,  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  British  temperament  is  not  given  to 
theorize,  and  the  British  Empire  itself  has  developed  in 
a  very  diverse,  haphazard  fashion.  Perhaps  the  best 
definition  for  our  purpose  is  that  of  the  late  Professor 
J.  A.  Cramb,  a  brilliant  student,  who  died  before  he  could 
know  how  true  had  been  the  forecast  of  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  the  coming  contest  between  German  and  British 
ideals. 

^If  I  were  asked,'  he  said,  ^how  one  could  describe 
in  a  sentence  the  general  aim  of  British  imperialism  . .  . 
I  should  answer  ...  to  give  all  men  within  its  borders 
an  English  mind  ;  to  give  all  who  come  within  its  sway 
the  power  to  look  at  the  things  of  man's  life,  at  the 
past,  at  the  future,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  English- 
man ;  to  diffuse  within  its  bounds  that  high  tolerance 
in  religion  which  has  marked  this  Empire  from  its 
foundation  ;  that  reverence  yet  boldness  before  the  mys- 
teriousness  of  life  and  death,  characteristic  of  our  great 
poets  and  our  great  thinkers  ;  that  love  of  free  institu- 
tions, that  pursuit  of  ever  higher  justice  and  a  larger 
freedom,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  associate  with 
the  temper  and  character  of  our  race,  wherever  it  is 
dominant  and  secure.'  ^To  give  all  men  within  its 
bounds  an  English  mind — that  has  been  the  purpose 
of  our  Empire  in  the  past.  He  who  speaks  of  England's 
greatness  speaks  of  this.  Her  renown,  her  glory,  it  is 
this,  undying,  imperishable,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
that  word.  For  if,  in  some  cataclysm  of  nature,  these 
islands  and  all  that  they  embrace  were  overwhelmed 
and  sunk  in  sea-oblivion,  if  to-morrow's  sun  rose  upon 
an  Englandless  world,  still  this  spirit  and  this  purpose 
in  other  lands  would  fare  on  untouched  amid  the  wreck/ 


This  language  is  no  doubt  vague.    Still  it  possesses  a 
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clear  meaning  to  those  who  know  the  Empire's  history. 
But  it  is  with  this  spirit,  as  much  as  with  the  material 
resources  of  the  Empire,  that  the  German  ideal  is  at  war. 
At  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  mouthpieces  of  the 
German  Government  have  no  terms  strong  enough  to 
express  their  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  English  national 
character,  they  cover  with  clumsy  flattery  the  Americans, 
who  represent,  no  less  than  the  English,  the  qualities 
which  the  Germans  resent.  The  German  governing  classes 
believe  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  strong,  efficient 
government  under  democracy.  But  democracy  is,  of 
course,  flesh  of  the  flesh  and  bone  of  the  bone  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  throughout  the  world.  Again, 
the  individualism,  which  is  everywhere  the  characteristic 
of  the  race — even  where,  as  in  Australasia,  in  some  direc- 
tions State-socialism  prevails — is  anathema  to  the  German 
mind.  What  discipline  and  regulations  have  done  alike 
for  German  knowledge  and  German  trade,  we  may  freely 
acknowledge ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  gain  is  won 
at  the  loss  of  much  which  we  hold  most  dear. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  at  least  in  the  Dominions,  which 
do  not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  Germany,  the 
German  spirit  is  not  our  spirit  and  German  ideals  are 
not  ours ;  but  may  we  not  each  continue  in  our  respec- 
tive course  without  necessarily  coming  into  conflict  ?  To 
this  the  answer  is  that  the  German  ideal  is  not  content 
to  reign  in  the  abstract  theories  of  German  historians 
and  philosophers.  It  claims  to  make  good  its  position 
in  the  active  life  of  world -politics.  Already  far-seeing 
Americans  have  recognized  that,  were  Germany  to  come 
out  victorious  from  the  present  war,  it  would  probably 
become  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  alter  its  whole 
manner  of  living,  and,  by  means  of  a  strong  fleet  and 
a  powerful  army,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  attack  by 
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Germany.    And,  in  this  state  of  things,  what  would  be 
the  position  of  the  British  Dominions  ?    It  is  improbable 
that  Germany  would  desire  at  once  to  annex  them  as 
portions  of  her  Empire.    She  would  probably,  at  first,  be 
content  to  put  pressure  to  bear  so  that  they  should  sever 
their  political  connexion  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  then 
would  attempt  to  obtain  the  monopoly  of  their  trade  by 
enforcing  preferential  treatment.    Were  emigration  from 
Germany  again  to  become  necessary  or  expedient,  the 
emigrants  would  be  encouraged  to  go  to  Canada  or 
Australasia ;  by  which  means  the  German  element  in 
these  communities  would  be  strengthened.  Meanwhile, 
in  various  directions  the  emissaries  of  German  '  culture ' 
would  be  spreading  their  nets.   Elsewhere  German  action 
might  be  more  direct.    According  to  the  summary  of  his 
speech  telegraphed  to  England,  General  Smuts  has  recently 
stated  that  there  is  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  South 
African  Union  Government  of  German  intrigues  against 
British  South  Africa.    It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to 
know  the  character  of  such  evidence  ;  but  we  all  remember 
the  exultant  message  which  the  German  Kaiser  dispatched 
on  receiving  the  news  of  the  foolish  fiasco  of  the  J ameson 
raid.    It  showed  better  than  reams  of  commentary  how 
close  was  the  attention  being  paid  by  Queen  Victoria's 
august  grandson  to  the  possibilities  of  trouble  for  the 
British  Empire.    Happily  for  Great  Britain,  '  by  a  certain 
divine  good  fortune '  the  members  of  the  German  governing 
classes  excel  in  offending  those  whom  it  is  their  interest 
to  conciliate.    Thus,  after  the  treaty  of  Vereeniging, 
Transvaal  farmeis   trekked   into  German  South-West 
Africa  to  escape  the  humiliation  of  British  rule.  Most 
of  them,  however,  soon  found  their  way  back,  recognizing 
that  the  whipcords  of  British  dominion  were  far  lighter 
than  the  scorpions  of  German  authority.    Similarly,  if, 
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as  seems  probable,  German  ambitions  looked  forward  to 
a  time  when  a  weak,  nominally  independent  India  should 
be  under  the  aegis  of  Germany,  it  was  obviously  her  policy 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  individual  Indians. 
But  what  happened  ?  On  the  punitive  expedition  of  the 
concerted  European  Powers  against  the  Chinese  the  treat- 
ment by  the  Germans  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
fighting  races  of  India  was  so  intolerable  as  almost  to 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  is  reported  that 
an  eminent  Indian  chieftain  resented  so  deeply  the 
slights  put  upon  him  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  at 
a  later  date  to  treat  with  proper  civility  the  German 
Crown  Prince.  In  going  to  the  front,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  is  gratifying  his  feelings  of  personal  resent- 
ment as  well  as  those  of  Imperial  loyalty. 

But  if  these  things  have  happened  in  the  green  tree, 
what  will  happen  in  the  dry  ?  The  citizens  of  the  British 
Dominions,  no  less  than  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
are  a  proud  people,  not  accustomed  to  toe  the  line  at  the 
command  of  any  one.  Consider  them  confronted  with 
the  overwhelming  insolence  of  a  Germany  that  had 
humbled  their  past  bulwark,  the  sea  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Doubtless  for  Canada  and  Australasia,  no  less 
than  for  the  United  States,  the  new  situation  would 
demand  a  new  policy,  and,  so  far  from  the  devil  of 
militarism  being  expelled,  it  would  invade  the  New 
World,  with  seven  more  devils  in  its  wake.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  championing  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  and  by 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  their  resources  into  the 
scale  of  her  fortunes,  the  British  Dominions  can  help  to 
remove  that  mountain  of  militarism  which  we  all  recog- 
nize as  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peaceful  progress.  For 
who,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  set  the  pace  in  the 
headlong  race  of  naval  and  military  expenditure,  which 
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has  been  hurrying  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  grim 
alternatives  either  of  eventual  bankruptcy  or  of  such  a 
denouement  as  is  now  being  enacted  before  our  eyes? 
Who  will  dare  to  deny  that  it  has  been  Germany  which 
has  compelled  the  French  and  British  democracies  to 
spend  money  on  armaments  which  their  own  interests 
dictated  that  they  should  spend  on  purposes  of  social 
reform?  In  1906  and  1907  the  British  Government 
sought  to  give  an  example  for  Germany  to  follow ;  but 
the  only  result  of  Great  Britain  slackening  the  pace  in 
the  matter  of  ship-building  was  that  Germany  increased 
her  efforts  so  greatly  as  to  make  fresh  exertions  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  inevitable.  Those  of  us  who  have 
followed  day  by  day  the  story  of  the  devastated  fields  and 
villages  of  Belgium  and  of  France  will  assuredly  recognize 
that,  under  present  conditions,  the  maintenance  of  British 
supremacy  at  sea  is  for  us  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  a  question  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  acute  controversy  in  Canada  ;  but 
at  least  it  may  be  said  that,  if  the  strain  upon  British 
resources  has  been  so  great  that  the  offer  of  Canadian 
assistance  was  warmly  welcomed,  the  whole  secret  of 
that  exigency  lay  in  the  action  of  Germany.  If  the 
British  Empire  holds  together,  and  if  some  scheme  of 
Imperial  union  is  finally  elaborated,  doubtless  the 
Dominions,  having  a  voice  in  the  decision  of  Imperial 
policy,  will  take  their  share  of  the  liabilities  of  Imperial 
defence.  But  if  the  stronghold  of  militarism  be  once  struck 
down,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  share  should  not  be 
moderate  and  modest.  If  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  Allies 
should  be  triumphant.  Great  Britain  might  well  demand, 
as  her  share  of  the  spoil,  the  destruction  of  the  German 
super-Dreadnoughts,  leaving  to  Germany  the  cruisers 
which  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  mercantile 
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marine.  It  is  by  such  means,  rather  than  by  the  enuncia- 
tion of  pacificist  maxims,  some  of  them  profoundly  repug- 
nant to  deep-seated  instincts  of  human  nature,  and  all  of 
them  subject  to  the  risk  that  when  most  needed  they  are 
most  disregarded,  that  the  British  Empire  may,  through 
the  blood  and  carnage  of  this  war,  emerge  to  a  better 
day,  to  bring  about  which  the  Dominions,  by  partaking 
of  the  toil  and  trouble,  would  have  done  their  part. 

But,  while  the  righteousness  of  the  war  may  well  com- 
mend itself  to  the  consciences  of  peace-loving  Britons 
throughout  the  Empire,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  war 
against  the  principles  and  ideals  of  militarism  and  all 
that  militarism  implies,  there  are  special  reasons  why 
men  who  believe  both  in  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
in  the  supremacy  of  liberty  should  give  the  cause  of 
Great  Britain  their  whole-hearted  support.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  declared  that  we  are  fighting  on  behalf  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  written  word  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  small  nations.  The  American  Press  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  significance  of  the  German  Chancellor's 
contemptuous  allusion  to  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  took  at 
once  the  point  that  documents,  such  as  Magna  Charta 
and  the  American  Constitution  itself,  were  equally  mere 
scraps  of  paper.  Unless  nations,  no  less  than  individuals, 
fulfil  the  obligations  to  which  they  have  given  their 
formal  guarantee,  public  life  becomes  a  mere  scramble 
in  a  calculation  of  the  strength  of  opposing  forces.  How 
little  the  German  Chancellor  realized  the  Anglo-Saxon 
reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  plighted  word  is  shown 
by  his  late  addition  of  the  insulting  suggestion  that,  if 
France  had  been  the  first  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality 
we  should  have  accepted  such  violation  with  ready  ac- 
quiescence. But  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  in 
the  Dominions,  no  less  than  the  citizens  of  the  United 
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States,  know  what  it  is  to  depend  upon  a  written  Con- 
stitution, and,  under  the  subtleties  of  a  federal  system, 
to  have  the  respective  powers  of  the  central  and  pro- 
vincial authorities  duly  interpreted  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Courts.  They,  least  of  any  men,  are  likely  to  hear 
with  patience  flippant  sneers  at  the  sanctity  of  the  written 
undertaking.  Against  this  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of 
respect  for  paper  guarantees  Germany  sets  up  the  plea 
that  necessity  knows  no  law.  Yes,  but  what  necessity  ? 
It  is  the  necessity  of  the  mailed  fist,  of  the  strong  man 
armed,  who  sees  by  such  violation  a  short  cut  to  the 
object  aimed  at.  To  the  new  religion  of  Odin  is  added 
the  new  morality  that  might  is  right.  For  long  one 
hesitated  to  believe  statements  so  shocking  to  the  old- 
fashioned  beliefs  of  Anglo-Saxondom.  But  competent 
observers  assure  us  that  what  we  deemed  the  morbid 
megalomania  of  incipient  insanity  has  become  the  avowed 
creed  of  numbers  of  intelligent  Germans. 

'Ye  have  heard  how  in  olden  times  it  was  said, 
blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  ; 
'but  I  say  unto  you,  blessed  are  the  valiant  for  they 
shall  make  the  earth  their  throne.  And  ye  have 
heard  men  say,  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  but 
I  say  unto  you,  blessed  are  the  great  in  soul  and  the 
free  in  spirit,  for  they  shall  enter  into  Valhalla.  And 
ye  have  heard  men  say  blessed  are  the  peacemakers ; 
but  I  say  unto  you  blessed  are  the  war-makers,  for 
they  shall  be  called,  if  not  the  sons  of  Jahve,  the  chil- 
dren of  Odin,  who  is  greater  than  Jahve.' 

The  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  may  not  too  scrupulously 
live  up  to  the  ideals  of  their  professed  Christianity,  and 
may  sometimes  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  hypo- 
crisy so  often  made  against  them  ;  but,  at  least,  we  may 
claim  that  we  have  not  poisoned  the  wells  of  our  beliefs, 
and  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  the  go-by  to  all 
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that  we  have  held  to  be  progress  by  a  blind  reversion 
to  the  faith  of  a  past  barbarism.  What  a  man  believes, 
however,  is  a  matter  between  him  and  his  God.  It  is 
when  belief  influences  action  that  we  have  a  right  to 
consider  it.  And,  without  question,  the  new  religion 
has  a  counterpart  in  the  field  of  morals  which  the  world 
at  large  finds  itself  forced  to  observe  closely.  Even  while 
encumbered  to  some  extent  by  the  thorns  and  briars  of 
a  nominal  Christianity,  Bismarck  could  say : 

'  That  any  one  should  act  in  politics  out  of  com- 
plaisance or  from  a  sentiment  of  justice,  others  may 
expect  from  us,  but  not  we  from  them. .  . .  Every 
government  takes  solely  its  own  interests  as  the  stan- 
dard of  its  actions,  however  it  may  drape  them  witli 
deductions  of  justice  or  of  sentiment.  .  .  .  My  belief  is 
that  no  one  does  anything  for  us  unless  he  can  at  the 
same  time  serve  his  own  interests.' 

But,  when  we  come  to  writers  such  as  General  von 
Bernhardi,  we  find  the  doctrine,  that  morality  consists  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  interests  of  a  dominant  Germany,  naked 
and  unashamed.  It  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  state 
of  things,  as  we  understand  it,  in  a  world  where  v/Spiq, 
the  insolence  of  man,  finds  its  inevitable  Nemesis  in  the 
Power  which  lures  it  to  its  doom,  that  German  militarism, 
to  judge  it  by  its  fruits,  does  not  lead  to  a  more  conspicuous 
valour  than  that  produced  by  the  old-fashioned  beliefs  of 
other  peoples.  The  German  soldier  has  doubtless  the 
qualities  of  discipline  and  courage  necessary  for  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  is  certainly  no  braver  than  the  Eussian, 
the  Frenchman,  or  the  Englishman,  and,  when  the 
qualities  of  intelligence  and  initiative  are  required,  he  is 
notably  inferior  to  the  man  who  has  been  taught  to 
develop  his  own  individuality  and  not  to  be  a  mere 
passive  wheel  in  a  huge  machine.    Still  the  monster  of 
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militarism,  with  its  god,  which  is  but  the  devil  of  ordi- 
nary folk,  and  its  moral  creed,  which  to  us  Philistines  is 
the  negation  of  morality,  rests  on  a  strong  foundation  of 
laborious  spadework  and  systematic  organization,  and 
requires  for  its  complete  overthrow  equal  effort  and  equal 
industry  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  believe  in  the 
opposite  ideals  of  peace  and  freedom. 

But,  if  the  whole  trend  of  the  militarist  movement 
runs  directly  counter  to  human  progress  as  conceived 
by  the  English-speaking  races  throughout  the  globe, 
especially  revolting  to  our  notions  was  the  particular 
manifestation  of  its  spirit  which  this  gospel  gave  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  If  there  was  a  principle  dear  to  the 
heart  of  nineteenth-century  Liberalism,  it  was  the  principle 
of  nationality.  In  one  sense  Germany  herself  has  done 
lip-service  to  this  principle,  because  Pan- Germanism  pro- 
claims that  all,  whether  they  will  it  or  no,  who  have 
Teutonic  blood  in  their  veins,  shall  be  brought  back  to 
the  fold  of  an  enlarged  Germany.  Unfortunately  for  such 
pretensions,  the  tendency  of  latter-day  research  has  been 
to  throw  serious  doubts  on  the  confident  statements 
regarding  the  race  question  of  a  previous  generation. 
Professor  Sayce  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  the  English  of  to-day  are  a  Teutonic  people, 
and  we  may  also  ask  how  far  does  Prussia  consist  of  a 
stock  purely  Teutonic.  Eaces  inevitably  tend  to  mix  ; 
and  it  is  on  something  more  solid  than  mere  race  origin 
that  ideas  of  nationality,  if  they  are  to  bear  fruit,  must 
base  their  claim.  A  common  history,  common  senti- 
ments, common  sufferings,  a  common  religion,  all  take 
their  share  in  developing  the  complex  idea  of  nationality. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  while  Geimany  Las  talked  much 
of  Pan-Germanism,  she  has  dealt  ruthlessly  with  the 
members  of  other  races  over  whom  she  had  dominion. 
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So  hard  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Prussian  Poles  under 
these  apostles  of  culture  and  of  light — their  language 
tabooed  in  the  schools,  thei:^  lands  acquired  under  com- 
pulsion— that  they  welcome  the  coming  of  the  Kussian 
Tsar^  believing  that  some  form  of  autonomy  under  the 
Eussian  autocrat  would  be  far  preferable  to  their  present 
condition.  Of  the  temper  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  it  is 
superfluous  to  speak.  These  provinces  were  once  German  ; 
and  yet  after  more  than  forty  years  of  German  rule  they 
are  as  French  in  their  sympathies  as  when  they  first 
came,  after  the  war  of  1870,  under  German  domination. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  most  recent 
example  of  German  respect  for  the  principle  of  nationality. 
It  is  true  that  the  German  Chancellor  has  more  than 
once  insisted  that  Germany  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  Belgium.  She  only 
demanded  that  German  troops  should  be  allowed  a  free 
passage  through  Belgian  soil.  As,  however,  the  in- 
evitable result  must  have  been  that  France  would  have 
claimed  the  same  privilege,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
free  and  independent  Belgium  would  have  become  the 
cockpit  of  the  contending  Powers  in  a  war  which  was  no 
concern  of  hers,  what  sort  of  liberty  or  independence 
would  such  a  state  of  things  have  implied  ? 

Upon  the  other  hand  we  may,  without  cant  or  boasting, 
claim  that  the  British  Empire  has,  generally  speaking, 
encouraged  the  national  idea  in  its  component  members. 
The  two  exceptions  that  will  be  thrown  in  our  teeth  by 
no  means  prove  the  contrary.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  too 
complicated  and  too  difficult  to  enter  upon  in  a  brief 
survey,  but  at  least  it  may  be  asserted  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  sins  of  omission  or  commission  in  England's 
behaviour  towards  Ireland,  for  the  last  forty  years,  at 
any  rate,  there  has  been  no  desire,  on  the  part  of  either 
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political  party  in  Great  Britain  to  repress  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  Irish,  so  far  as  they  were  compatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The  trouble 
has  been  to  decide  whether  or  not  particular  measures 
were  or  were  not  open  to  this  criticism.  So  also  in  the 
case  of  South  Africa,  the  Dutch  republics  were  over- 
thrown, not  because  they  strove  for  Dutch  Afrikanderdom, 
but  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  throughout 
the  Empire — whether  that  opinion  was  right  or  wrong 
concerns  not  the  argument — their  attitude,  as  guided  by 
Kruger,  forbade  that  position  of  equality  for  British  sub- 
jects in  their  midst  which  Great  Britain,  as  the  para- 
mount Power  in  South  Africa,  claimed  to  be  their  due. 
How  loyally  and  earnestly  the  British  Government  has 
sought  to  make  partnership  in  the  Empire  consistent 
with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Dutch  nationalism  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  General  Botha,  who 
commanded  the  Transvaal  forces  in  the  South  African 
War,  is  now  the  loyal  Prime  Minister  of  the  self-governing 
British  South  African  Union.  It  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  South  African  Government  is  doing  its  part 
in  the  work  of  resisting  German  pretensions. 

We  can  indeed  confidently  affirm  that  wherever  Euro- 
pean settlement  has  been  possible  on  a  large  scale,  the 
British  Empire  has  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  colonial 
nationalism.  Canadian  historians,  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
have  criticized  and  condemned  the  policy  which  encour- 
aged the  continuance  and  persistence  of  French  customs 
and  ideals  in  an  English-speaking  world.  But  whatever 
our  opinion  of  such  criticisms — and  one  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest  that  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  uproot  a 
historic  past  as  some  high  authorities  seem  to  imagine — 
at  least  this  is  clear,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy, 
even  in  the  dark  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  plainly 
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showed  that  British  Imperialism  had  already  recognized 
its  aim  to  be  unity  through  diversity.  Difficult  as  it  may 
be  for  the  logical  systematic  German  mind  to  realize,  it 
is  still  the  fact  that  different  kinds  of  patriotism  may 
co-exist  side  by  side  simultaneously  in  the  same  man. 
Thus  a  French  Canadian  may  be  a  fervent  French 
nationalist  in  his  devotion  to  the  French  language, 
customs,  and  religion  ;  he  may  also  be  a  Canadian  patriot 
in  his  love  for  Canada  as  a  whole.  Lastly  he  may  realize 
that  such  patriotism  is  not  incompatible  with  a  larger 
patriotism,  the  devotion  of  the  British  peoples  through- 
out the  world  to  that  Empire  which,  however  embryonic 
may  be  its  form,  still  represents  the  ideal  of  a  partnership 
of  free  communities,  the  greatest  instrument  for  good 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  its  large  tolerance  of 
races  and  of  methods  the  British  system  has  at  least  laid 
to  heart  one  of  the  divine  maxims : 

^  And  John  answered  and  said,  Master,  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  thy  name  ;  and  we  forbad  him 
because  he  followeth  not  with  us.  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him.  Forbid  him  not,  for  he  that  is  not  against 
us  is  for  us.' 

Upon  the  other  hand,  what  has  been  the  attitude  of 
German  Imperialism  towards  the  various  currents  of 
German  nationalism  which  w^ent  to  fill  the  mighty  stream 
of  a  United  Germany?  A  brilliant  writer  supplies  the 
answer  : 

^  The  Prussian  deference  to  authority,  the  Prussian 
capacity  for  discipline,  the  Prussian  concentration  on 
material  aims — these  are  the  leading  principles  of  the 
German  Empire  State.  Foreign  as  they  were  in  some 
respects  to  the  other  peoples  of  Germany,  they  have 
been  accepted  because  of  their  success.  The  whole 
nation  reacted  against  its  past  after  the  victories  of 
1866  and  1870,  and  the  potent  organization  of  the  State 
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seized  upon  that  reaction  and  stamped  its  character 
upon  the  new  generation  which  has  since  arisen.' 

^The  key  to  practically  everything  intolerable  in 
modern  Germany  is  Prussian  dominance.  Bismarck 
fastened  this  Prussian  autocracy,  with  its  reactionary 
and  militarist  discipline,  upon  the  whole  German  people, 
and  gave  it  unassailable  power  over  the  national 
destiny.  The  German  of  all  kinds  is  docile  to  authority ; 
he  accepts,  indeed  he  demands,  the  guidance  of  the  State. 
Professional  Germany,  literary  Germany,  even  artistic 
Germany  .  .  .  caught  in  the  reaction  from  national 
inelSciency,  and  dominated  by  the  success  of  Prussian 
leadership  in  two  wars,  have  taken  the  Prussian  mould 
as  completely  as  the  army  or  bureaucracy.  Even  social 
reform  is  no  exception  ;  as  pursued  by  Germany  it  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  instruments  of  State  control 
which  Prussian  policy  has  devised.' 

^  Under  Prussian  influence,  German  theories  have 
indeed  hardened  into  a  drilled  and  disciplined  national 
monomania.' 

Can  anything  be  imagined  more  repellent  to  the  in- 
stincts and  ideas  of  Anglo-Saxon  democracy  throughout 
the  world  ? 

But  if  these  things  are  so,  it  surely  follows  that  the 
present  war,  being  one  of  principles  and  ideals,  is  a  war 
with  which  the  whole  future  of  democracy,  as  conceived 
and  worked  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  is  most  closely 
concerned ;  and  that  it  is  a  war  which,  once  entered  upon, 
must  be  fought  to  a  finish  until  the  giant  of  militarism 
be  brought  to  its  knees.  It  would  be  intolerable  that  we 
should  sacrifice  our  best  and  bravest;  that  Belgium  should 
have  suffered  such  unutterable  horrors  ;  that  France 
should  have  been  devastated,  only  that  the  old  vicious 
circle  of  competing  armaments  should  haunt  us  once 
more.  We  believe— and  have  reason  for  our  belief — that 
by  a  supreme  effort  now  the  world  may  be  relieved  from 
this  nightmare  of  unending  competition.    A  war  to  end 
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war  may  well  receive  the  approval  of  even  the  convinced 
pacificist. 

There  is  one  remark  which  may  be  added  regarding 
the  conditions  of  peace.    Most  people  in  this  country 
would,  probably,  prefer  that,  upon  the  triumph  of  the 
allies,  Great  Britain  should  by  her  behaviour  make  good 
the  claim  that  she  had  been  fighting  for  sacred  principles 
and  not  for  her  own  aggrandisement.    At  the  same  time 
we  must  remember  that  the  time  is  past  when  Great 
Britain  could  impose  her  will  upon  the  Empire  at  large  ; 
and  it  may  turn  out  that  the   interests   of  certain 
portions  of  the  Empire  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  colonies  wrested  from  the 
Germans.  Thus  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  have 
always  resented  the  presence  of  foreign  flags  in  the  Pacific, 
may  demand  that  Samoa  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
shall  remain  British  possessions.    Should  this  follow,  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  be  accused  of  hypocrisy.    We  shall  be 
told  that  the  cause  of  Belgium  was  merely  a  blind,  and 
that  our  real  motive  in  entering  upon  war  was  aggrandise- 
ment.   Men  easily  believe  what  they  wish  to  believe  ; 
and  so,  no  doubt,  the  charge  will  find  a  ready  hearing  in 
many  quarters.    None  the  less  will  it  be  wholly  false. 
At  the  first  starting  of  German  South- West  Africa  the 
British  and  Cape  Colony  Governments  no  doubt  took  up 
a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude.    But  after  the  first  Great 
Britain  has  seen  the  growth  of  German  expansion  with- 
out jealousy,  and  Herr  Dernburg  (the  same  Herr  Dernburg 
who  is  now  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  the  United  States 
to  throw  on  England  the  blame  of  the  continuance  of  the 
war)  bore  witness  to  the  assistance  received  by  the  Ger- 
man colonial  ofiicials  from  the  British  authorities.  Who- 
ever knows  anything  of  the  British  Empire  of  to-day 
knows  that  what  occupies  the  minds  and  energies  of 
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statesmen  and  administrators  is  not  the  question  of  its 
increase,  but  of  its  development.  Halfpenny  newspapers 
may  talk  cheerfully  of  adding  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
German  South-West  and  East  Africa  to  the  Empire  ;  but 
responsible  officials  who  know  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
may  be  less  ready  to  welcome  a  new  burden  of  responsi- 
bilities. Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  can  alter  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  entered  upon  this  war  with  clean 
hands,  and  that  she  will  not  soil  them  during  its  con- 
tinuance. 

It  is,  one  recognizes,  a  dangerous  thing  to  constitute 
oneself  judge  in  one's  own  cause.  As  a  rule  truth  lies  in 
the  mean,  between  the  extremes  of  rival  litigants.  Thus, 
though  we  know  the  resistance  to  Napoleon's  aims  to 
world-empire  to  have  been  righteous  and  necessary,  we 
still  recognize  that  Napoleon,  in  his  assertion  of  the 
doctrine,  la  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents,  and  in  his  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Code  that  goes  by  his  name,  represented 
mudh  against  which  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  were 
vainly  contending.  Often  the  deeper  is  our  knowledge, 
the  stronger  becomes  the  case  that  can  be  made  for  the 
side  which  has  failed  and  is  therefore  discredited.  But 
there  are  limits  to  these  grounds  for  cool-headed  doubt 
and  scepticism  ;  and,  when  the  case  of  our  adversary  can 
be  decided  by  his  own  admissions,  it  would  be  the  merest 
pedantry  to  affect  an  attitude  of  uncertainty.  The  ques- 
tion of  Servia  does  not  greatly  interest  the  ordinary 
Englishman  ;  though  no  one  can  read  the  British  White 
Book  without  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  Austria  did 
not  intend  that  Servia  should  comply  with  her  conditions, 
and  that  the  German  Ambassador,  at  any  rate,  encouraged 
Austria  in  this  attitude.  But,  when  Germany  proceeded 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  on  the  avowed  ground 
that  the  measure  was  a  political  necessity,  and  that  the 
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Germans  must  hack  their  way  through,  the  issue  became 
plain  to  the  simplest  understanding.    Hardly  and  reluc- 
tantly the  passions  and  jealousies  of  nations  have  allowed 
the  breakwaters  of  international  law  to  be  erected  against 
the  waves  of  their  onslaught.    It  is  because  the  individuals  j 
and  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  recognize  that  they  are  j 
fighting  to  maintain  these  bulwarks  against  the  aggres-  | 
sions  of  a  cynical  militarism  that,  wherever  the  ;gax  ■ 
JBritannica  has  made  its  home,  there  all  men  are  agreed 
to  carry  to  a  fit  conclusion  a  Holy  War. 
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INDIA  AND  THE  WAR 

There  are  many  people  in  Great  Britain  who  do  not 
realize  the  significance  of  the  dispatch  of  Indian  troops 
to  the  war,  and  of  the  many  offers  of  assistance  which 
have  been  received  from  the  rulers  of  the  native  States 
in  India.  India  is  now  asserting  its  right  to  be  treated 
as  a  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  to  take  its  share  in  the 
responsibilities  of  that  Empire.  It  claims  to  be  treated 
as  a  partner  and  not  as  a  mere  dependant. 

How  many  Englishmen  have  more  than  the  vaguest 
notions  of  the  relations  between  India  and  England  ? 
They  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  our  acquisition  of 
sovereignty  in  India,  they  know  nothing  of  our  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  how  we  have  welded  together 
so  many  discordant  elements,  how  we  have  worked  for 
happiness  and  order  and  how  we  have  endeavoured  to 
develop  the  country  in  the  interests  of  its  people.  We 
have  not,  of  course,  forgotten  our  own  interests,  but  our 
interests  have  coincided  with  those  of  the  people.  Now,  as 
we  will  show  hereafter,  India  is  appreciating  this  fact  and 
is  anxious  to  join  with  us  against  the  common  enemy. 

Even  those  who  have  had  relations  working  in  India 
have  frequently  inaccurate  ideas  on  the  subject.  They 
look  upon  it  merely  as  a  hot  and  unhealthy  place 
which  furnishes  a  livelihood  for  younger  sons  who 
otherwise  would  be  unable  to  get  employment.  They  look 
upon  it  as  a  grand  field  for  missionary  enterprise,  and 
as  a  useful  producer  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
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such  as  wheat,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  jute,  and  other  products 
of  the  earth. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  Indian  Empire  was 
315,000,000  in  1911,  in  1912  it  imported  £152,000,000 
worth  of  goods  and  exported  £171,000,000.  As  most  of 
the  imports  are  from  Great  Britain,  many  thousands  of 
people  in  England  practically  depend  upon  India  for 
their  livelihood. 

The  peoples  of  India  are  of  many  different  races  and 
religions ;  69  per  cent,  are  Hindus,  21  per  cent.  Moham- 
medans, 3  per  cent.  Buddhists  (nearly  all  in  Burma) ;  the 
remaining  7  per  cent,  include  nearly  4,000,000  Christians, 
over  3,000,000  Sikhs,  1,250,000  Jains  (a  sect  of  dissenting 
Hindus),  about  100,000  Parsees,  and  over  10,250,000, 
described  as  Animists,  who  believe  in  magic  and  strive 
to  propitiate  impersonal  forces.  India  has  147  verna- 
cular languages  of  extraordinary  variety.  Hindustani, 
which  was  the  camp  language  of  the  Mohammedan 
invaders,  is  the  lingua  franca  of  India;  but  among  the 
educated  classes  it  has  been  superseded  to  a  great  extent 
by  English. 

England's  first  association  with  India  began  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  London  East 
India  Company  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  this  country 
acquired  any  sovereign  rights  in  India.  During  that 
century  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  and  other  officers 
of  the  East  India  Company  gradually  extended  the 
dominion  of  the  English  people.  In  1858  the  Crown  took 
over  the  administration  of  the  country.  On  Novem- 
ber I  of  that  year  Queen  Victoria  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  Princes,  Chiefs,  and  People  of  India  announcing 
her  resolution  to  assume  the  government  and  the 
territories  of  India  '  heretofore  administered  in  trust 
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by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  '.  Legislative 
Councils  were  then  established  and  the  constitution  of 
the  government  was  fixed  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  Since 
that  time  the  association  of  the  people  in  the  government 
of  the  country  has  been  developed.  Not  only  are  the 
people  represented  in  the  several  legislatures,  but  their 
leading  men  play  an  important  part  in  the  working  of 
municipal  and  other  public  bodies. 

Although  the  governing  class  is  necessarily  British 
and  the  higher  appointments  are  in  the  main  held  by 
Britons,  the  bulk  of  the  executive  and  judicial  work  is 
done  by  Indians.  Indians  also  are  to  be  found  in  the 
higher  appointments.  They  are  in  the  Executive  Councils 
of  the  Viceroy  and  Governors,  in  the  Boards  of  Revenue, 
and  on  the  Benches  of  the  High  Courts.  The  legal 
profession  of  India  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
natives  of  the  country.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
medical  profession  is  also  indigenous,  but  its  native 
members  have  been  taught  in  medical  schools  by  English 
doctors,  and  by  others  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
European  systems  of  medicine. 

Some  of  the  communities,  especially  the  Hindus, 
Jains,  and  Parsees,  are  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
commerce ;  their  merchant  princes  have  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  energy  and  charity.  The  Mohammedan 
community,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
detail  here,  has  not  been  able  to  take  such  full  advantage 
of  English  education  as  have  the  Hindus,  but  there 
are  signs  of  their  advancing  upon  similar  lines.  The 
present  Law  Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council 
is  an  Indian  Mohammedan,  and  there  are  Mohammedans 
on  all  the  Benches  of  the  High  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  instincts  of  a  large  number  of  the  people,  especially 
in  Upper  India,  are  martial.  The  Mahrattas,  the  Rajputs, 
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the  Sikhs,  and  the  Mohammedans  of  Upper  India  fought 
us  in  the  past  and  they  were  worthy  antagonists. 
Their  descendants  have  fought  with  us  and  now  assert 
their  right  to  take  their  share  in  the  perils  that  beset  us. 

Never  has  there  been  an  occasion  when  India  has  been 
more  united  than  at  the  present  time.  The  moment 
that  news  arrived  of  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  seems  to 
have  passed  over  not  only  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India,  but  throughout  Hindustan.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  note  of  discord.  Every  class  and 
every  race  have  shown  their  loyalty  and  their  anxiety 
to  take  their  share  of  the  burdens  and  duties  of  citizens 
of  the  Empire.  Sedition  and  disaffection  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  peninsula ;  it  is  not  only  where 
Britain  rules  that  offers  of  men,  of  money  and  of  help 
of  every  kind  have  been  made  spontaneously  and 
ungrudgingly,  but  the  independent  rulers  have  to  a  man 
placed  their  troops  and  their  wealth  at  the  service 
of  the  Empire.  The  Maharaja  of  Nepal,  an  independent 
State  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000,  has  put 
the  entire  resources  of  his  country  at  the  disposal  of 
the  King-Emperor.  His  men  furnish  to  England  the 
Gurkha  regiments,  which  are  some  of  the  best  infantry 
in  the  world.  The  Raja  of  Mysore  has  sent  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  a  sum  of  50  lakhs  of  rupees ;  that  is 
something  between  £300,000  and  £400,000.  The  Ruler 
of  the  ancient  State  of  Rewa  writes  to  the  Viceroy  : 
'  What  orders  from  His  Majesty  for  me  and  my  troops  ?  ' 
The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  one  of  the  principal  Mahratta 
States  in  India,  offers  all  his  troops  and  resources.  The 
Rulers  of  Bharatpur  and  Akalkot  make  similar  offers. 
The  Raja  of  Pudukota  offers  '  all  I  possess and  expresses 
his  anxiety  to  serve  in  any  capacity  and  to  raise  a  regi- 
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ment  of  his  subjects.  The  Maharaja  of  Idar,  the  Rao 
of  Cutch,  the  Maharaja  of  Bhaunagar,  the  Thakore 
Sahib  of  Limbdi,  and  the  Nawab  of  Palampur  have 
also  placed  the  resources  of  their  States  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government. 

These  messages  are  typical  of  the  spirit  which  is  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  India.  The  offers  are  not 
empty  ones.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  Indians  of 
intelligence  and  education  now  realize,  if  they  did  not 
do  so  before,  that  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
whole  country  are  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire. 

It  is  not  only  from  princes  and  rulers  that  help  is 
offered.  Newspapers  show  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  trying  to  find  out  what  they  can  do  to  help 
the  British.  Meetings  are  being  held  by  different 
communities  at  which  not  only  are  feelings  of  loyalty 
expressed,  but  offers  of  help  are  made.  Generally  the 
voice  of  the  women  of  India  is  unheard,  even  in  the  case 
of  political  danger ;  but  things  are  different  now.  Mr. 
B,  N.  Bose,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  writes  to 
The  Times  : 

'  Sir, — As  an  Indian  who  came  over  to  this  country 
only  temporarily,  as  a  delegate  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  I  read  this  morning  the  message  of  our 
beloved  Viceroy,  of  India's  loyalty  and  India's  co- 
operation in  this  great  crisis  of  our  life,  with  tears  in 
my  eyes.  Our  Indian  sun  stirs  our  blood  to  strong 
emotions. 

We  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  for  his  suggestion 
that  this  message  should  be  published  to  the  world, 
and  may  I  add  that  Indian  women  have  not  only 
cheerfully  parted  with  their  sons,  husbands,  and 
brothers  at  the  call  of  the  King,  but  I  have  received 
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communications  from  India  that  many  of  them  who 
are  too  humble  to  make  their  offer  to  the  Viceroy  are 
wilHng,  if  need  be,  to  part  with  their  personal  jewelry 
and  ornaments,  things  which  in  India  constitute  the 
women's  insurance  fund,  as  they  did  in  bygone  times 
when  religion  or  honour  was  in  danger.' 

The  supply  of  trained  soldiers  who  are  keen  for  war 
and  who  are  the  descendants  of  many  generations  of 
warriors  is  practically  inexhaustible.  The  Gurkhas, 
the  Sikhs,  the  Rajputs,  the  Mahrattas,  the  Moham- 
medan races  of  Northern  India  have  in  past  times 
earned  on  many  a  stricken  field  the  reputation  of  great 
warriors.  The  present  representatives  of  those  races 
are  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  ancestors.  Many  of  them 
have  been  trained  in  the  British  Army  in  India,  and 
have  fought  side  by  side  with  British  troops  in  all  the 
wars  which  have  been  waged  in  India  and  the  East. 
Afghanistan,  China,  Egypt  have  all  experienced  the 
valour  and  fighting  capacity  of  our  Indian  troops.  It  is 
not  alone  upon  our  own  Indian  troops  that  we  can  now 
rely.  Some  of  the  Native  States  in  India  have  large  armies 
of  trained  soldiers  whose  swords  are  at  our  service. 

Distinctions  of  race  and  creed  have  disappeared  at 
the  first  suggestion  of  danger  to  the  Empire.  Hindus, 
Mohammedans,  Parsees,  and  Buddhists  are  all  uniting. 
The  same  news  comes  from  every  part  of  India.  In 
Bengal  volunteer  forces  are  receiving  large  accessions 
to  their  numbers.  Calcutta  lawyers,  most  of  whom  are 
Bengalis,  a  race  upon  whom  we  have  not  so  far  depended 
for  an  army,  have  undertaken  to  raise  a  company  of 
volunteers.  The  Calcutta  Bengali,  the  well-known 
Indian  newspaper,  says  this  : 

*  Of  the  attitude  of  the  people  .  .  .  we  desire  to  say 
that  behind  the  serried  ranks  of  one  of  the  finest 
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armies  in  the  world,  there  are  the  multitudinous  peoples 
of  India,  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Government 
in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  which,  for  them, 
means,  in  its  ultimate  evolution,  the  complete  recogni- 
tion of  their  rights  as  Citizens  of  the  finest  State  in 
the  world.  We  may  have  our  differences  with  the 
Government — and  what  people  have  not  ? — but  in  the 
presence  of  a  common  enemy,  be  it  Germany  or  any 
other  Power,  we  sink  our  differences,  we  forget  our 
little  quarrels  and  close  our  ranks  and  offer  all  that 
we  possess  in  defence  of  the  great  Empire  to  which 
we  are  all  so  proud  to  belong,  and  with  which  the 
future  prosperity  and  advancement  of  our  people  are 
bound  up.  India  has  always  been  loyal  in  the  hour  of 
danger.' 

Similar  articles  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  Indian 
papers  written  by  Indians  for  Indians. 

India  has  already  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  war 
two  splendid  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  cavalry 
brigade,  while  three  more  cavalry  brigades  will  follow 
immediately.  This  means  70,000  fighting  men  sent 
as  a  first  instalment  from  India  to  the  help  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  Indian  Chiefs  have  been  selected 
to  accompany  this  Expeditionary  Force.  They  are  the 
veteran  Maharajah  Sir  Pertab  Singh,  who  has  often 
fought  with  our  troops  before,  and  is  a  Major-General 
in  the  British  Army  ;  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir,  who 
is  every  inch  a  soldier ;  the  Maharajah  of  Patiala,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  Sikhs ;  and  the  Maharajahs  of  Kishengarh 
and  Jodhpur,  the  Raja  of  Ratlam,  and  the  Mohammedan 
Nawabs  of  Jaoram,  Sachin,  and  Bhopal,  the  latter  being 
the  ruler  of  one  of  the  principal  Mohammedan  States  in 
India. 

The  message  which  the  King-Emperor  has  sent  to 
the  Princes  and  Peoples  of  his  Indian  Empire  was  in 
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terms  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  Englishman. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

'  Among  the  many  incidents  that  have  marked  the 
unanimous  uprising  of  the  populations  of  My  Empire 
in  defence  of  its  unity  and  integrity,  nothing  has  moved 
me  more  than  the  passionate  devotion  to  My  Throne 
expressed  both  by  My  Indian  subjects,  and  by  the 
Feudatory  Princes  and  the  Ruling  Chiefs  of  India, 
and  their  prodigal  offers  of  their  lives  and  their 
resources  in  the  cause  of  the  Realm.  Their  one- 
voiced  demand  to  be  foremost  in  the  conflict  has 
touched  My  heart,  and  has  inspired  to  the  highest 
issues  the  love  and  devotion  which,  as  I  well  know, 
have  ever  linked  My  Indian  subjects  and  Myself. 
I  recall  to  mind  India's  gracious  message  to  the 
British  nation  of  good  will  and  fellowship  which 
greeted  My  return  in  February,  1912,  after  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  My  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi,  and 
I  find  in  this  hour  of  trial  a  full  harvest  and  a  noble 
fulfilment  of  the  assurance  given  by  you  that  the 
destinies  of  Great  Britain  and  India  are  indissolubly 
linked.' 

Why  is  it  that  India  is  doing  so  much  to  help  the 
British  Empire  in  this  time  of  need  ?  Is  it  from  any 
particular  affection  for  the  English  people  ?  Probably 
not.  One  cannot  expect  affection, although  one  may  hope 
for  mutual  respect,  between  rulers  and  ruled  when  they 
are  of  entirely  different  races  and  creeds.  It  is  because 
the  peoples  of  India  now  recognize  that  their  interests 
are  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 
Were  the  Empire  to  come  to  an  end,  India  would  become 
the  prey  of  some  other  foreign  nation  whose  rule  would 
be  very  different  from  that  exercised  by  us.  Whatever 
our  faults  may  be,  we  have  done  our  best  to  give  peace, 
prosperity,  and  justice  to  India. 

India  has  never  been  a  separate  nation,  the  only 
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bond  of  union  between  the  many  races  that  inhabit 
Hindustan  is  that  created  by  the  existence  of  a  foreign 
government.  Until  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
unanimity  on  any  occasion,  but  now  a  common  danger 
has  produced  common  action.  We  feel  that  we  can 
depend  upon  India  for  help  whenever  we  justly  require 
it.  India  will  not  lose  by  the  help  given  to  us  in  our 
time  of  need.  Bonds  of  friendship  between  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependency  will  be  strengthened,  and  Britons 
will  realize  more  and  more  their  duties  to  the  inhabitants 
of  their  Indian  Empire. 

There  has  always  been  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
between  British  and  Indian  troops  and  also  between 
Indian  troops  and  their  British  officers.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  in  the  present  war  there  will  be  a  repetition 
and  increase  of  this  good  feeling.  This  war  will  probably 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  between  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  peoples  of  India.  Some  of  the 
mendacious  news  in  the  German  Press  consisted  of 
statements  that  India  was  in  rebellion  against  the  British 
Crown.  So  far  from  there  being  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment such  disaffection  or  sedition  as  recently  existed 
amongst  members  of  some  of  the  classes  of  India  now 
appears  to  have  been  sporadic.  It  has  disappeared 
entirely.  There  is  now  no  internal  trouble  which  can 
embarrass  the  Government,  and  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic situation  is  exceptionally  strong. 

It  is  a  proud  day  for  us  when  we  feel  that  the  honest, 
straightforward  work  in  the  path  of  duty  which  our 
ancestors  carried  on  in  India  is  now  bearing  its  fruit. 
It  is  the  old  story,  nothing  pays  in  the  end  so  well  as 
honesty  and  straight  dealing. 
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IS  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  THE  RESULT 
OF  WHOLESALE  ROBBERY? 

Among  the  charges  which  the  peace-loving  and 
humanitarian  Teuton  hurls  against  his  backsliding 
British  cousin  is  the  assertion  that  Great  Britain  has 
owed  its  empire  to  the  practise  of  the  most  wholesale 
robbery,  the  suggestion  being  that  a  Power  whose  hands 
are  so  foul  can  hardly  pose  as  the  champion  of  public 
rights  or  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  It  has,  therefore, 
seemed  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  actual 
historical  facts  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  subject  is  a  complex  one,  and  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  facile  generalization  ;  but  from  a  close 
inspection  certain  general  conclusions  seem  to  emerge. 
If  we  were  German  philosophers  we  might  say  with 
Herr  Neuman,  a  Radical,  according  to  The  Times,  of 
high  character  and  repute,  that  wars  in  the  past,  no 
less  than  to-day,  involved  '  changes  of  organization  in 
the  process  of  human  evolution  and  that  the  British 
Empire  was  the  outcome  of  such  a  change  ;  but,  being 
mere  empiricists,  we  prefer  to  deal  with  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  certain  broad 
principles  underlying  the  facts.  It  seems  a  law  of  life 
that,  when  a  nation  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
internal  development,  it  finds  in  overseas  expansion 
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a  natural  and  healthy  outlet  for  its  superabundant 
energies  ;  and  we  in  England  have  never  denied  the 
natural  and,  indeed,  inevitable  character  of  the  claim 
of  the  new  German  Empire  that  it  too  should  find  its 
place  in  the  sun  of  overseas  expansion  ;  though,  if  it  has 
found  the  best  spots  of  the  earth  already  occupied,  that 
is  Germany's  misfortune,  and  not  Great  Britain's  fault. 

In  any  case,  when  the  British  Empire  was  being 
founded,  the  one  enemy  was  Spain,  and  we  may  freely 
admit  that  if  England  did  not  succeed  in  snatching 
Spanish  possessions,  it  was  her  poverty  and  not  her 
will  which  was  at  fault.  Spain,  to  our  ancestors,  repre- 
sented the  Scarlet  Woman  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  any 
measures  taken  against  her  would  have  seemed  justified 
to  the  half-buccaneering,  half -religious,  temper  of  the 
time. 

But  the  Spanish  power,  though  on  the  wane,  was 
still  too  strong  for  a  frontal  attack  ;  and  so  the  English 
colonial  Empire  began  in  a  quarter  where,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  precious  metals,  Spain  had  not 
attempted  to  effect  an  occupation.  Whether  we  say 
that  the  British  colonial  Empire  began  with  New- 
foundland, over  which  in  fact  territorial  sovereignty 
was  not  made  good  till  very  many  years  after  the 
formal  annexation  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  or  with 
the  foundation  of  Virginia  in  1607,  it  is  equally  false 
to  suggest  that  our  Empire  took  its  rise  in  violence. 
What  happened  was  peaceful  occupation  of,  apparently, 
vacant  lands  ;  though  afterwards,  no  doubt,  trouble 
sometimes  arose  from  the  neighbourhood  of  aboriginal 
Indians.  The  most  sensitive  Teutonic  conscience,  how- 
ever, could  scarcely  require  that  the  vast  continent  of 
North  America  should  have  remained  permanently 
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unoccupied,  so  as  to  furnish  hunting-grounds  for  a  few 
scattered  Lidian  tribes. 

Of  the  thirteen  colonies  that  formed  the  original 
United  States,  there  was  only  one  which  owed  its 
origin  to  capture.  That  the  American  colonies  developed 
as  they  did,  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  mainly  due  to  political  and  religious 
reasons.  New  England  owed  its  existence  and  its 
rapid  growth  to  the  use  of  colonies  as.  safety-valves 
for  religious  dissent,  when  the  Church  of  England  was 
predominant  at  home.  Similarly  Virginia  received 
a  large  influx  of  population  when  the  Royalist  party 
in  England  found  themselves  worsted.  Again,  a  peace- 
loving  Quaker  founded  the  '  holy  experiment  '  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  the  later  colony  of  Georgia  was  started 
on  philanthropic  lines,  as  a  home  for  impoverished 
debtors. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  the  general 
character  of  the  first  British  colonial  Empire  ;  but  it 
has  been  already  admitted  that  there  was  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  exception  we  have  no  desire  to  shirk. 
It  is  true  that  New  Netherland  was,  in  a  time  of  apparent 
peace,  calmly  taken  by  England.  Historians  differ  as 
to  the  amount  of  moral  turpitude  involved.  Economic 
causes  had  brought  it  about  that  the  United  Netherlands 
had  succeeded  to  Spain  as  the  enemy  to  be  feared. 
There  had  been  already  war  between  the  two  countries  ; 
and  its  close  had  brought  no  permanent  peace.  Rela- 
tions with  Spain  had  accustomed  men  to  sporadic 
hostile  proceedings  in  the  far  seas,  even  when  peace 
prevailed  in  Europe.  The  English  Navigation  Laws, 
which  were  enacted  in  the  interests  of  the  English 
shipbuilder  and  merchant,  were  meaningless  so  long  as 
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Dutch  shipping  had  a  legitimate  point  d'ajppui  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  EngKsh  colonial  system.  It  has 
further  been  pointed  out  that  the  Dutch  were  making 
attacks  upon  Enghsh  forts  in  West  Africa  ;  so  that 
the  moment  was  not  one  of  complete  peace.  Still, 
whatever  excuses  may  be  offered,  the  transaction  was 
not  one  of  which  Englishmen  have  reason  to  be  proud ; 
English  diplomatic  action  at  the  Hague  can  best  be 
described  by  saying  that  it  resembled  German  diplo- 
matic action  at  Brussels  before  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality.  In  theory,  English  statesmen  had  always 
maintained  that  the  Dutch  were  trespassers  in  a  part 
of  North  America  included  in  the  English  claim  ;  and 
so,  when  the  Dutch  protested  against  the  capture  of 
New  Netherland  by  force,  the  English  ambassador 
arrogantly  replied  that  '  the  king  did  not  look  upon 
himself  as  obliged  to  give  any  account  of  what  he  did 
in  relation  thereunto  ...  no  more  than  he  should  think 
himself  obliged  ...  to  have  their  consent  in  case  he 
should  think  fit  to  proceed  against  the  Dutch  that  live 
in  the  Fens  in  England  But,  whatever  were  the 
faults  of  the  original  proceedings,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  English  action  afterwards.  The 
conditions  granted  upon  the  surrender  have  been 
termed  '  the  most  favourable  ever  granted  by  a  con- 
queror The  new  English  governor  organized  the 
government  with  an  almost  imperceptible  interruption 
of  the  past  state  of  affairs.  The  day  after  the  surrender 
the  local  municipal  bodies  assembled  and  transacted 
business  as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  Most  of  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  came  forward  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign,  continuing  almost 
undisturbed  in  their  daily  pursuits.    The  rule  of  the 
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Dutch  West  India  Company  had  been  wanting  in 
tact  or  sympathy ;  and,  though  a  representative 
assembly  was  not  at  the  time  set  on  foot,  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  acquiesced  cheerfully  in  the 
new  situation,  and  to  have  had  no  scruples  in  becoming, 
almost  at  once,  good  English  subjects.  An  American 
historian  writes  :  '  Putting  aside  the  methods  employed, 
the  acquisition  of  New  Netherland  was  by  all  means 
the  wisest  and  most  beneficial  act  of  colonial  administra- 
tion performed  in  this  period.  .  .  .  By  the  reduction  of 
the  Dutch,  the  English  colonial  possessions  were  terri- 
torially rounded  up  and  brought  into  continuous  contact 
with  one  another,  and  the  monopoly  of  colonial  trade, 
then  so  much  sought  after,  could,  it  was  thought,  be 
more  easily  enforced  now  that  there  were  no  foreign 
ports  in  the  midst  of  the  colonies.  The  object  was 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  economic  theory  of  the 
times  and  the  practice  of  other  nations,  and  the  English 
ministers  were  justified  in  their  desire  to  bring  it  about, 
if  not  in  the  means  by  which  they  accomplished  it.' 

After  all,  for  us  now,  the  practical  question  is  not  how 
our  remote  ancestors  acquired  this  territory,  but  the 
actual  use  that  was  made  of  it,  when  acquired.  Here  we 
can  claim  a  record  which  no  hostile  criticism  can  upset. 
Take  as  a  crucial  example  this  colony  of  New  York. 
Started  as  we  have  seen  by  wrongdoing,  one  would 
naturally,  therefore,  expect  it  to  be  a  vulnerable  spot. 
It  is  surely,  then,  significant  that  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  when,  for  reasons  too  complex 
and  involved  to  be  entered  upon  here,  the  first  English 
colonial  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces,  the  province, 
where  the  loyalists  were  the  most  numerous,  and  which 
longest  clung  to  the  Imperial  connexion,  was  the  one 
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province  which  owed  its  origin  to  foreign  settlement. 
When  we  compare  the  political  assimilation  of  the 
Dutch  in  New  York  to  the  English  system  with  the 
manner  in  which  men  originally  of  German  stock,  and 
whose  ancestors  were  part  of  the  German  Empire,  have 
refused  to  accept  the  beliefs  and  ideals  of  modern 
Germany,  we  may  well  ask  whether  Germans  would 
not  be  better  employed  in  examining  the  nature  of 
their  own  political  system,  than  in  casting  stones  at 
us  for  the  way  in  which  our  Empire  was  acquired. 

It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  realize  that  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  West  India  Islands  ajjpeared, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  colonial  system,  of  greater 
importance  than  were  the  continental  colonies.  Jamaica, 
the  largest  English  possession  in  this  quarter,  was 
won  from  Spain  as  compensation  for  the  failure  of  the 
English  expedition  against  Hispaniola;  but  Barbados 
and  other  English  islands  owed  their  origin  as  parts 
of  the  Empire  to  peaceful  occupation  by  settlers ;  and 
though  in  the  eighteenth  century  islands  changed  hands 
according  to  the  issue  of  wars,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
English  record  to  show  that,  in  this  part  of  the  world 
at  any  rate,  England  was  at  all  more  grasping  than 
her  neighbours. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  scene  had 
shifted ;  and  henceforth,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  conflict  was  between  England  and  France  for  hege- 
mony in  North  America.  In  this  conflict  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  France  was  the  aggressor.  Like  others  after 
him,  Louis  XIV  aimed  at  securing  for  France  pre- 
eminence both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  overseas. 
The  French  of  New  France  were  numerically  very 
inferior   to   their   southern   neighbours ;    and,  from 
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a  military  standpoint,  it  was  no  doubt  true  that  only 
a  bold  offensive  could  make  up  for  the  lack  of  popula- 
tion. When  we  consider  the  respective  populations  of 
the  French  and  of  the  English  colonies,  the  wonder  is 
not  that  the  English  finally  prevailed,  but  that  success 
was  so  long  delayed,  and  that  so  often  it  looked  as  if, 
in  spite  of  their  inferiority  in  numbers,  the  French 
would  yet  gain  the  day.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French, 
having  deliberately  chosen  to  be  the  aggressors,  could 
not  complain  if,  by  the  arbitrament  of  war,  they  found 
themselves  gradually  stripped  of  their  American  posses- 
sions. Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia  was  the  first  province 
to  be  lost  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  ; 
and  the  true  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  the 
English  is,  not  that  they  annexed  a  province  which  had 
been  a  continual  menace  to  New  England  in  the  hands 
of  their  adversaries,  and  to  which  they  had  in  the 
past  set  up  claims,  however  shadowy,  but  that  having 
annexed  it  they  did  little  or  nothing  to  make  their 
occupation  effective.  The  banishment  of  the  Acadians 
in  1755,  of  which  Longfellow  has  written,  though  at 
best  a  bad  business,  was,  perhaps,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  shirking  of  responsibilities  by  successive  genera- 
tions. 

So  far  from  Great  Britain  having  shown  extreme  greed 
in  the  eighteenth  century  in  extending  her  Empire,  her 
action,  at  each  settlement  of  claims,  was  so  moderate 
as  to  give  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  the  excuse  for 
crying  out  that  the  interests  of  the  country  were 
being  betrayed.  The  same  fault  was  found  with  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  and  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763. 
The  restoration  of  Cape  Breton  to  France,  by  the  Peace 
of   Aix-la-Chapelle,   in   exchange  for    Madras,  gave 
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grave  offence  to  the  New  England  colonies,  and  was 
a  contributing  cause  to  the  estrangement  which  arose 
between  the  Americans  and  the  Mother  Country.  Owing 
to  the  influence  of  sea-power  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  Great  Britain  acquired  a  giant's  strength  by  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Granted  her  oppor- 
tunities, it  cannot  be  shown  that  she  used  them  in- 
ordinately. It  is  true  that  Canada  became  British 
by  conquest ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  French 
Canada  was  for  practical  purposes  only  a  portion  of 
the  present  province  of  Quebec,  and  that  none  of  the 
seven  other  provinces  (besides  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec), 
of  which  the  Dominion  consists,  owed  their  origin  in 
any  way  to  war  or  conquest.  Ontario,  or  Upper  Canada, 
as  it  was  then  called,  and  New  Brunswick,  owed  their 
existence  to  the  presence  of  American  loyalists,  men 
who  faced  ruin  and  exile  that  they  might  maintain 
loyalty  to  their  King  and  Empire.  Prince  Edward 
Island,  though  it  had  been  part  of  the  French  province, 
only  became  a  living  community  after  the  British 
conquest.  The  western  provinces,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  took  their  rise 
in  circumstances  very  different  from  those  of  warfare, 
unless  indeed  we  can  speak  of  a  war  with  the  wilderness. 
But  even  confining  our  attention  to  French  Canada,  there 
has  been  nothing  in  its  history  as  a  British  possession 
that  calls  for  serious  complaint.  From  the  moment  of 
its  acquisition  it  was  sought,  by  careful  consideration 
of  French  laws  and  customs,  to  secure  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  the  new  subjects.  Mistakes  were,  no  doubt, 
made.  The  grant  of  a  representative  assembly  in  1791 
to  a  population  untrained  in  local  self-government 
was  a  doubtful  blessing,  and  want  of  tact  on  the  part 
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of  British  Governors,  coupled  with  want  of  moderation 
on  the  part  of  French  poHticians,  brought  about  a  poHti- 
cal  deadlock  which  ended  in  an  abortive  rebellion. 
But,  at  the  worst,  the  French  Canadians  had  no  deep- 
seated  feelings  of  resentment.  In  1775  they  had,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
American  charmer  ;  and  when  once,  under  responsible 
government,  they  were  allowed  a  fair  share  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  they  showed  them- 
selves as  loyal  to  the  British  Empire  as  were  their 
Anglo-Saxon  fellow-subjects.  France  has  forgiven  the 
loss  of  French  Canada ;  the  French  Canadians,  in  spite 
of  occasional  grievances,  such  as  none  of  us  is  without, 
are  a  prosperous  and  contented  people,  and  have  no 
wish  for  the  sympathy  or  crocodile's  tears  of  the  proved 
enemies  of  the  cause  they  hold  most  dear,  the  main- 
tenance of  separate  nationalism  within  a  political 
union. 

Though  it  is  dif!icult  to  judge  in  one's  own  cause, 
the  plain  facts  surely  disclose  the  singular  moderation 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  matter  of  colonial 
annexations  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  This 
moderation  must  not  be  put  down  to  any  notions  of 
altruistic  morality.  The  truth  was  that  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies  had,  for  the  time,  killed  enthu- 
siasm for  colonial  expansion  of  the  old  type  ;  and  a 
Government  of  aristocratic  sympathies  and  prejudices 
was  not  quick  to  recognize  the  importance  of  tropical 
possessions  for  the  new  industrialism  which  was  rapidly 
developing.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  Great 
Britain  ceded  all  the  West  Indian  Islands  which 
she  had  conquered  from  France,  with  the  exception 
of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia  (Trinidad  was  also  retained. 
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but  this  had  been  a  Spanish  possession).  In  explaining 
and  justifying  the  treaty,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  British 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  affirmed  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient freely  to  open  to  France  the  means  of  peaceful 
occupation,  and  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  make  her  a  military  and  conquering,  instead 
of  a  commercial  and  pacific  nation.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  students  of  world -empire  such  a  remark 
sounds  singularly  fatuous ;  but  it  shows  that  a  British 
Minister,  whom  modern  historians  are  inclined  to  regard 
as  the  best  War  Minister  of  his  day,  was  not  only  far 
from  desiring  to  apply  to  their  extreme  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  sea-power,  but  apparently  re- 
frained from  considering.  When  conquered  colonies  were 
retained,  it  was  as  a  defensive  measure,  to  prevent 
aggression.  Thus  Mauritius  remained  British  not 
because  of  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  of 
its  harbour  and  of  the  mischief  it  had  caused  when  in 
the  hands  of  France.  In  the  same  spirit  Lord  Castle - 
reagh  maintained,  with  regard  to  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries,  that  it  would  have  been  'invidious  and  would 
only  have  excited  a  feeling  of  jealousy  to  have  tried  to 
exclude  France  from  the  share  in  that  fishery  which  had 
been  secured  to  her  by  her  two  preceding  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  '. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  argument,  take  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  Dutch  colonies  after  the 
peace.  It  is  true  that  Cape  Colony,  which  had  been 
restored  to  Holland  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  was  finally 
retained  by  Great  Britain.  The  following  very  general 
account  of  the  complicated  transaction  which  ended 
in  the  English  keeping  the  Cape  is  quoted  from  a  work 
of  authority.    '  On  March  13,  1813,  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  made  a  treaty  with  the  Swedish  Government 
agreeing  to  transfer  to  Sweden  the  West  Indian  island 
of  Guadeloupe,  which  the  English  had  taken  from  the 
French,  in  consideration  of  certain  trading  privileges 
to  be  given  to  British  ships  in  specified  Swedish  ports. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  by  the  general  Peace 
of  Paris,  signed  on  May  30,  1814,  it  was  agreed  that 
Guadeloupe  should  be  given  back  to  France.  Com- 
pensation was  due  to  Sweden,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
such  compensation  to  the  amount  of  one  million  sterling 
should  be  made  good  by  Holland  out  of  her  colonies, 
then  in  possession  of  the  English,  in  consideration  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  Belgic  provinces  with  Holland. 
This  compensation  Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  on 
behalf  of  Holland,  and  in  addition,  to  advance  two 
millions  sterling  towards  improving  the  defences  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  to  bear  further  charges,  not  exceeding 
three  millions  sterling,  towards  the  general  expenses 
of  setting  up  the  new  Dutch-Belgian  kingdom.  In 
return,  the  Ckpe,  and  what  is  now  British  Guiana, 
were  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  being  practically 
bought  for  the  sum  of  six  millions.'  Whatever  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  of  this  transaction^ — and  the 
subsequent  history  showed  that  the  hasty  transference 
of  the  Belgic  provinces  to  Holland  was  mistaken  and  ill- 
advised — it  cannot  be  said  that,  considering  the  necessity 
of  the  Cape  Colony  to  Great  Britain  as  a  half-way  house 
to  India,  this  annexation  can  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  arrogant  insolence  of  the  robber  State  in  despoiling 
its  weaker  neighbours.  Even  more  significant  is  the 
case  of  Java.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  English  East  India  Company,  of  which 
a  word  will  be  said  later  in  another  connexion,  made 
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efforts  to  obtain  an  equal  footing  with  its  great 
Dutch  rival  in  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands.  These 
efforts  proving  unsuccessful,  the  English  were  com- 
pelled, practically,  to  confine  themselves  to  the  trade 
of  continental  India.  The  Napoleonic  Wars  gave 
the  opportunity  to  alter  this  state  of  things.  The 
Java  expedition  of  1811  was  a  perfectly  legitimate 
warlike  operation,  necessitated  by  French  aggression. 
Java  was  occupied  with  little  trouble,  and  an  English 
Governor  was  appointed  who  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  builders  of 
Greater  Britain.  During  the  four  years  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  remained  in  office  he  laboured  strenuously  on 
behalf  of  the  people  entrusted  to  him.  The  government 
of  the  Dutch  Company  had  been,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
very  inefficient ;  and,  though  with  the  fall  of  the  Com- 
pany at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  an  improve- 
ment had  been  made,  there  had  not  been  time  for  the 
changes  to  produce  much  result.  Raffles  recognized 
that  Java  might  become  another  India.  He  was  keenly 
interested  in  its  welfare  and  development ;  and,  though 
his  sanguine  and  eager  nature  may  have  exaggerated  the 
value  of  the  measures  he  took — improvements  on  paper 
which  required  for  their  working  a  greater  number  of 
European  officials  than  were  at  his  disposal — undoubtedly 
he  did  a  great  work,  considering  the  shortness  of  his 
period  of  rule.  The  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dutch  was 
doubtless  a  measure  both  of  political  justice  and  ex- 
pediency. It  would  have  been  idle  to  expect  from 
Holland  feelings  of  friendship,  if  the  jewel  of  its  Eastern 
possessions  had  not  again  been  placed  in  its  hands. 
Nevertheless,  a  robber  State,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
German  invectives,  would  not  have  allowed  so  valuable 
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a  prize,  when  once  within  its  clutches,  to  escape  from 
its  power.  The  subsequent  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
port  of  Singapore  was  not,  in  its  direct  results,  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Java. 

Returning  to  Africa,  what  strikes  the  student,  if  he 
attempts  to  follow  the  course  of  British  colonial  policy 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  is  its  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  character.  In  Cape  Colony  the  Dutch  became 
discontented,  not  so  much  because  they  were  at  issue 
with  British  methods  of  government  as  because  the 
missionary  influence,  which  was  strong  with  the  Home 
Government,  caused  a  treatment  of  the  native  question 
which  seemed  the  height  of  folly  to  the  Dutch  mind. 
The  'trek'  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  owed  its 
origin  to  this  cause.  The  British  Government  attempted 
to  maintain  an  impossible  position.  They  held  that  the 
farmers,  who  had  '  trekked  remained  British  subjects, 
yet  they  were  not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  governing  the  new  settlements.  No  wonder  that 
the  Boers  were  puzzled  and  soured  by  the  attitude  of 
the  British  authorities,  and  that  what  was  really  hesita- 
tion and  uncertainty  should  seem  to  foreign  critics  mere 
Machiavellian  hypocrisy.  In  fact,  cross  currents  were 
at  work.  The  British  offlcials  on  the  spot  recognized, 
for  the  most  part,  the  necessity  of  a  policy  of  expansion, 
in  view^  of  possible  dangers  from  native  risings.  The 
Home  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  to 
find  the  money  for  what  was  done,  not  unnaturally 
desired  to  restrict,  so  far  as  possible,  the  sphere  of 
Imperial  obligations.  For  either  policy  there  was 
something  to  be  said  ;  what  was  indefensible  was 
a  policy  of  see-saw,  which  advanced  only  to  recede. 
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and  then  once  again  advanced  when  the  circum- 
stances had  become  more  difficult.  With  the  details 
of  this  unfortunate  chapter  in  our  colonial  policy 
we  are  not  here  concerned  ;  but  whatever  were  the 
blunders  and  misfeasances  of  British  statesmanship,  at 
least  those  blunders  and  misfeasances  showed  that  it 
was  not  actuated  by  a  fierce  greed  of  empire. 

The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  other  parts  of  Africa.  Although  there  were  British 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  West  Africa  in  1865,  the 
spirit  of  the  time  was  expressed  in  the  Report  of  a  Select 
Parliamentary  Committee,  which  advised  in  that  year 

'  That  all  further  extension  of  territory  or  assumption 
of  government  or  new  treaties  offering  any  protection  to 
native  tribes  would  be  inexpedient,  and  that  the  object 
of  our  policy  should  be  to  encourage  in  the  natives  the 
exercise  of  those  qualities,  which  may  render  it  possible 
for  us  more  and  more  to  transfer  to  them  the  administra- 
tion  of  all  the  governments  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate 
withdrawal  from  all  except,  probably,  Sierra  Leone 

No  doubt  to  German  critics  this  Report  will  seem  only 
a  further  instance  of  English  duplicity  and  cunning  ; 
but  we,  who  know  England,  know  very  well  how  strong 
was  the  public  opinion  which  it  represented.  Butj  it 
may  fairly  be  asked,  if  this  was  so,  why  has  the  result 
proved  so  different  from  what  had  been  thus  fore- 
shadowed ?  The  answer  is  a  double  one,  depending 
upon  two  wholly  different  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  proved  altogether  impossible  to  act  as  the  Report 
suggested.  The  effect  of  contact  with  European  civiliza- 
tion is  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  native 
system  of  government,  and  to  produce  a  state  of 
anarchy  which  necessitates  further  intervention.  Take 
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as  a  crucial  example  the  case  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
This  colony  had  behind  it  the  strong  native  kingdom 
of  Ashantee.  It  became  necessary  to  punish  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Ashantee  king,  whose  poAver  was  broken 
in  1874.  The  intention  at  the  time  was,  after  punish- 
ing the  Ashantees,  to  leave  their  kingdom  undisturbed. 
In  fact,  however,  the  destruction  of  their  capital  was 
followed  by  the  defection  of  several  of  the  outtying 
provinces,  which  it  became  necessary  to  absorb  in  the 
British  Protectorate.  The  weakness  and  the  scan- 
dalous character  of  what  remained  of  the  Ashantee 
kingdom  led,  in  1896,  to  its  being  formally  annexed 
to  the  British  Empire.  The  collapse  of  the  Ashantee 
kingdom  is  a  conspicuous  instance  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
only  region  in  which  the  breaking  up  of  the  native  tribal 
system  and  the  resulting  anarchy  have  been  important 
factors  in  the  progress  of  expansion. 

It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  deny  that  another 
influence  has  been  at  work  making  for  the  enlargement 
of  our  African  Empire.  British  statesmen,  content  with 
what  Great  Britain  already  possessed,  showed  a  curious 
lack  of  imagination  in  apprehending  the  natural  ambi- 
tions of  other  nations.  But,  when  it  was  realized  that 
there  was  to  be  a  scramble  for  the  portions  of  Africa  not 
already  appropriated,  the  British,  who  had  been  pioneers 
in  the  work  of  colonial  expansion,  once  more  showed 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race. 
Mr.  Scott  Keltic,  in  his  admirable  work  on  The  Partition 
of  Africa,  gives  two  maps,  the  one  of  Africa  showing 
European  jjossessions  before  the  Berlin  Conference  of 
1885,  and  another  showing  its  political  divisions  in 
1895,  which  bring  out  the  facts  more  than  pages  of 
comment.     Whereas   at  the   earlier  date  European 
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possessions  for  the  most  part  were  confined  to  a  fringe 
of  coast,  at  the  later,  Africa  is  carved  out  amongst  the 
European  Powers.  No  doubt  the  appearance  of  Germany 
upon  the  scene,  as  a  colonial  Power,  was  a  main  contri- 
buting cause  to  this  forcing  of  the  pace.  Unhappily, 
there  was  mutual  misunderstanding  between  England 
and  Germany  on  colonial  questions. 

The  British  Colonial  Secretary  was  at  the  time 
Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  most  able  and  most 
convinced  adherents  of  what  is  known  as  the  '  Little 
England '  faction.  In  1873  he  had  written  to  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  that  he  did  not  feel  '  the 
slightest  jealousy  of  the  Germans  acquiring  colonial 
possessions  '  ;  and  that  nothing  seemed  more  improb- 
able than  that  any  substantial  difference  of  opinion 
should  arise  on  these  questions  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  When,  therefore,  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Government  were  forced  by  men  on  the  spot,  who 
did  not  mean  that  Great  Britain  should  be  crowded 
out  of  her  share,  Germany  may  well  have  considered 
that  she  had  been  somehow  deceived.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bismarck  had  told  the  same  Ambassador  at  the 
same  date  that  he  desired  neither  colonies  nor  fleets. 
'  Colonies,  in  his  opinion,  would  only  be  a  cause  of 
weakness  ' ;  and,  therefore,  when  some  ten  years  later 
a  policy  of  German  colonial  expansion  was  entered 
upon,  it  came  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  British 
statesmen.  Moreover,  the  manner  of  its  inception  was 
not  such  as  to  win  British  favour  to  German  enterprise. 
The  British  Foreign  Office  was  informed  that  the 
German  Consul-General,  Dr.  Nachtigal,  had  been  com- 
missioned '  to  visit  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  order  to 
complete  the  information  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  on  the  state  of  German  com- 
merce on  the  coast.  He  will  put  himself  into  commu- 
nication with  the  authorities  in  the  English  possessions 
on  the  said  coast,  and  is  authorized  to  conduct,  on 
behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government,  negotiations  con- 
nected with  certain  questions  After  this  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  annexation  of  Togoland  and  the 
Cameroons  by  this  Dr.  Nachtigal  should  have  occasioned 
some  resentment  as  well  as  surprise ;  and  that  it  should 
have  been  followed  by  British  annexation  of  the  Oil 
Rivers  and  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  Mr.  Scott  Keltic 
comments  : 

'  There  was  naturally  jubilation  in  Germany  over 
the  success  of  the  smart  policy  of  Bismarck,  while  in 
England  reproaches  were  freely  heaped  upon  the 
Ministers  of  the  time  for  their  blindness.  .  .  .  Lord 
Granville  naively  reproached  Prince  Bismarck  for 
intentionally  misleading  him  .  .  .  while  Bismarck 
taunted  Granville  for  his  want  of  penetration,  and  main- 
tained that  his  little  ruse  was  altogether  justifiable.' 

Less  open  to  criticism  was  the  action  of  Germany 
in  the  same  year  in  annexing  Damaraland  and 
Namaqualand  (the  present  colony  of  South- West  Africa). 
In  this  case  both  the  British  and  the  Cape  Colony 
Governments  had  received  a  warning,  though  the  nature 
of  that  warning  had  been  such  as  to  lull  their  suspicion. 
Still  they  had  taken  up  the  indefensible  position  that  it 
was  possible  to  refuse  to  incur  responsibilities  and  yet 
to  prevent  others  from  entering  upon  the  task. 

But  though  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  annex- 
ation of  South- West  Africa,  neither  have  the  Germans 
cause  for  grumbling  if  their  presence  in  this  part  of  the 
world  militated  in  favour  of  a  forward  policy  in  British 
South  Africa : 
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'  The  Bay  of  St.  Lucia  [writes  Lord  Fitzmaurice, 
Lord  Granville's  biographer]  on  the  coast  of  Zululand, 
was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  nearly  the  only  good 
harbour,  besides  Delagoa  Bay,  which  belonged  to  the 
Portuguese.  It  was  also  intended  to  be  a  possible 
terminus  of  a  future  line  of  railway  from  the  Transvaal 
to  the  coast.  The  watchful  eye  of  Herr  Liideritz  (the 
founder  of  German  South-West  Africa)  had  for  some 
time  past  been  fixed  on  the  spot.  ...  And  little  doubt 
existed  that  communications  were  being  carried  on  at 
this  time  with  emissaries  of  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
which  diplomatically  could  not  be  avowed.  But  the 
scheme  of  a  German  annexation  leaked  out,  and,  at 
the  end  of  1884,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  St. 
Lucia  Bay.' 

At  the  same  time  the  westward  extension  of  the 
Transvaal  was  blocked  by  the  annexation  of  Bechuana- 
land  ;  whilst  the  charter  of  the  United  South  Africa 
Company  in  1885  secured  for  the  Empire  what  is  now 
Rhodesia. 

Turning  to  East  Africa,  whilst  it  is  true  that  Germany 
by  her  action  in  1885  stole  a  march  upon  Great  Britain, 
we  need  not  therefore  grudge  her  the  colony  then 
acquired.  It  would  seem  that  the  extreme  complacency 
shown  by  Lord  Granville  to  German  claims  helped 
to  bring  about  a  friendly  arrangement  by  which  British 
East  Africa  and  Uganda  were  recognized  as  British. 
If  these  possessions  are  likely  to  prove  more  valuable 
than  the  German,  Germany  has  assuredly  no  cause 
for  complaint ;  because,  in  effect,  the  British  took  her 
leavings. 

It  was  natural  that,  where  national  rivalry  and  com- 
petition were  at  work,  there  should  be  some  ill-feeling  ; 
but  assuredly  there  was,  neither  at  home  nor  in  our 
colonies-  any  special  desire  to  thwart  Germany.  So 
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long  as  French  expansion  was  confined  to  the  north, 
with  a  view  to  connecting  the  Senegal  with  the  hinter- 
land of  Algeria,  the  British  saw  no  reason  to  object. 
But,  when  the  region  of  the  Niger  was  in  question, 
French  claims  were  as  resolutely  opposed  as  were  those 
of  Germany  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  may  be  annoy- 
ing to  foreign  observers  to  find  that  at  this  critical  time, 
when  (according  to  their  fine  theories)  the  British  race 
should  have  shown  its  decadence,  strong  men  such  as 
Sir  W.  Mackinnon  in  East  Africa,  Sir  George  Taubman 
Goldie  in  the  region  of  the  Niger,  and  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
South  Africa,  in  spite  of  some  apathy  in  Great  Britain, 
succeeded  in  holding  their  own  in  the  struggle  for  the 
partition  of  Africa  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
British  should  be  blamed  for  behaving  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  other  nations.  In  fact,  relations  with 
Germany  over  a  colonial  question  never  became  so 
critical  as  they  were  with  France  when,  on  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Sudan,  Lord  Kitchener  found  himself 
confronted  at  Fashoda  with  the  French  flag.  France, 
at  the  present  time,  owes  Great  Britain  no  grudge 
because,  sooner  than  risk  the  possession  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Nile  falling  into  foreign  hands,  we  were 
prepared  to  go  to  war.  What  reason  is  there  why 
Germany  should  brood  over  past  transactions  in  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  she  was  as  successful  as  her  rivals  ? 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that — though  a  later 
generation,  taught  by  Treitschke  and  adopting  his 
doctrine,  has  come  to  believe  in  world-empire  and 
maritime  supremacy  as  Germany's  sacred  mission — at 
the  time  of  the  starting  of  her  existing  colonial  Empire, 
colonial  questions  were  mainly  regarded  by  Bismarck 
as  pawns  in  the  political  game  between  the  rival  Powers 
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Profoundly  sceptical  (as  we  have  seen)  as  late  as  1873, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Bismarckever  became  a  thorough 
convert  to  the  creed  of  the  expansionists.  According  to 
Busch,  he  said  in  January,  1886 :  '  In  colonial  matters 
we  must  not  take  too  much  in  hand  at  a  time,  and  we 
already  have  enough  for  a  beginning.'  He  added  the 
suggestive  remark  :  '  We  must  now  hold  rather  with 
the  English,  while,  as  you  know,  we  were  formerly 
more  on  the  French  side.'  (The  last  elections  in  France 
had  shown  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  a  Franco- 
German  rapprochement.)  To  Bismarck,  colonial  ques- 
tions and  the  question  of  Egypt  were  mainly  interesting 
as  a  means  of  embittering  relations  between  France 
and  England,  and  of  inflicting  pin-pricks  upon  an  English 
Liberal  Ministry.  It  is  often  the  case  that  when  a  man 
is  suffering  from  some  mental  or  moral  malady  he 
suspects  others  of  the  disease  which  afflicts  himself; 
and  so  it  is  natural  to  read  that  'the  policy  of 
England  has  constantly  been  to  sow  dissension  between 
the  continental  Powers,  or  to  maintain  existing  discord 
on  the  principle  of  duobus  litigantibus  tertius  gaudens,  and 
to  use  the  one  against  the  other,  so  that  they  should 
be  weakened  and  damaged  for  the  benefit  of  England.' 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  with  this  Lord  Ampthill's 
judgement.  Lord  Ampthill  (Odo  Russell)  was  one  of 
the  ablest  Ambassadors  that  England  has  ever  had, 
and  this  was  his  opinion  : 

*  Compelled  [he  wrote  in  August,  1884]  by  the 
colonial  mania  which  has  gradually  come  to  the 
surface  in  Germany  to  act  contrary  to  his  better 
convictions  in  the  Angra  Pequena  question,  he 
[Bismarck]  has  discovered  an  unexplored  mine  of 
popularity  in  starting  a  colonial  policy,  which  public 
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opinion  persuades  itself  to  be  anti-English  ;  and  the 
slumbering  theoretical  envy  of  the  Germans  at  our 
wealth  and  our  freedom  has  awakened  and  taken  the 
form  of  abuse  of  everything  English  in  the  press.' 

If  British  statesmen  erred,  it  was  probably  in  over- 
rating the  seriousness  of  Bismarck's  hostility.  He  had 
no  intention  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  he  had  the 
strong  man's  respect  for  a  rival  that  knew  his  own 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  concessions  made  to  con- 
ciliate Germany  failed  of  their  mark.  Thus,  after 
it  had  been  decided  to  proclaim  a  protectorate  over 
the  whole  of  New  Guinea,  except  that  portion  of 
it  already  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  a  suggestion  of 
German  opposition  caused  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Derby  to  decide  to  limit  annexation  to  the  southern 
portion  of  this  land.  This  decision  not  only  was  dis- 
tasteful to  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  but  gave 
serious  offence  in  Australia,  whilst  it  failed  to  secure 
the  good  will  of  Bismarck.  In  fact,  at  the  time  that 
a  British  envoy  from  the  Colonial  Office  was  carrying 
on  at  Berlin  confidential  conversations,  the  German 
flag  was  being  hoisted  in  what  became  German  New 
Guinea.  '  The  German  Government,'  Mr.  Meade 
wrote  to  Lord  Granville,  '  have  behaved  very  shabbily 
to  you  '  ;  but  complaint,  a  trifle  querulous,  did  not 
alter  accomplished  facts. 

The  mention  of  New  Guinea  brings  us  to  a  quarter 
of  the  world  where  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  spirit 
of  ruthless  annexation  has  brooded  over  the  waters  of 
British  policy.  There  is  no  definite  evidence  that  the 
foundation  of  New  South  Wales  had  any  other  object 
than  to  provide  a  settlement  for  the  convicts,  who 
could  no  longer  be  sent  to  the  North  American  continent, 
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though  it  is  possible  that  the  motive  for  annexing  so 
huge  an  area  was  to  ward  off  the  possibihty  of  the  French 
seeking  for  colonial  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Home  Government  for  a  long  time  opposed  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  and  only  yielded  when  their 
hands  had  been  forced  by  private  enterprise  ;  though 
here  again,  in  the  case  of  the  South  Island,  it  was  shown 
that  Great  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  allow  the  fruit 
she  had  been  so  long  reluctant  to  touch  to  be  gathered 
by  France. 

When  the  Australasian  colonies  had  developed,  the 
Mother  Country  showed  no  favour  to  their  doctrine 
that  the  Pacific  should  be  a  British  lake.  In  1860 
Great  Britain  declined  the  offer  of  Fiji,  though  she  was 
driven  to  accept  it  fourteen  years  later.  Mr.  Basil 
Thomson,  who  speaks  with  authority  on  the  Western 
Pacific,  wrote,  in  1900,  that  '  our  policy  has  been 
a  policy  of  reluctance  to  acquire  territory.  Open 
markets  and  coaling  stations  were  not  thought  of 
thirty  years  ago  '.  Thus  Germany  and  France,  in 
spite  of  grumbling  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
were  allowed  to  make  good  their  position  in  Samoa, 
New  Caledonia,  and  other  islands.  That  Australasian 
complaints  were  not  animated  by  any  feeling  of  hostility 
to  Germany  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-French 
condominium  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  a  special  subject 
of  criticism.  It  is  true  that  of  recent  years  the  British 
flag  has  been  hoisted  over  all  the  unoccupied  islands 
that  can  be  of  use  to  British  interests  ;  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that,  for  very  many  years,  doubtless 
out  of  no  special  magnanimity  but  out  of  regard  for 
our  interests  elsewhere,  British  policy  in  the  Pacific 
was  so  complacent  in  the  matter  of  foreign  competition 
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as  to  excite  serious  dissatisfaction  in  our  own  colonies. 
Tiiis  question,  however,  need  not  detain  us  here,  as  it 
is  not  concerned  with  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  Empire  of  India  is  so  vast  and  its  position  so 
different  from  that  of  the  tropical  colonies — its  affairs 
being  entrusted  to  a  separate  department  of  State — 
that  we  have  difficulty  in  realizing  that  to  a  foreign 
observer  India  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
colonial  possessions  ;  but  it  is  of  India  that  our  critics 
are  mainly  thinking  when  they  term  our  Empire  the 
fruits  of  rapine  and  robbery.  What,  then,  are  the  facts 
on  this  important  matter  ?  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  peaceful  character  of  the  early  English  East 
"India  Company.  Its  one  object  was  successful  commerce, 
and  with  the  object-lesson  of  the  Imperial  Dutch  East 
India  Company  before  their  eyes,  shrewd  observers, 
like  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  sought  to  warn  the  English  Com- 
pany against  schemes  of  territorial  sovereignty.  The 
two  causes  which  brought  about  the  foundation  of  the 
English  Empire  were  the  downfall  of  the  Mogul  power, 
and  the  attempt  of  Dupleix  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh. 
teenth  century  to  secure  India  for  France.  The  apathy 
of  the  French  Government  at  home  and  the  genius  of 
Clive  put  an  end  to  Dupleix's  dreams  of  empire  ;  whilst 
the  gradual  break-up  of  the  Mogul  power  reduced  the 
British  authorities  to  the  alternative  of  either  tolerating 
anarchy  or  assuming  some  form  of  control.  At  first 
it  was  sought  to  act  behind  the  screen  of  the  native 
sovereignty,  but  the  weakness  of  the  native  rule 
necessitated  more  and  more  interference.  The  great 
struggle  in  Europe  with  Napoleon  had  its  counterpart 
in  the  East.  The  grandiose  schemes  of  Bonaparte 
aiming  at  world-empire  gave  justification  for  a  forward 
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policy  on  the  part  of  Lord  Wellesley.  But  whilst  its 
territories  were  enlarged  by  its  servants,  the  East 
India  Company  was  ruefully  counting  the  cost.  It 
was  able  to  recall  Lord  Wellesley,  but  his  policy  was 
too  deeply  grounded  on  the  necessities  of  India  not 
to  prevail ;  and,  under  his  successors,  the  boundaries 
of  British  India  were  step  by  step  extended.  It  would 
need  a  volume  to  discuss  in  detail  these  separate  annex- 
ations, but  it  may  be  said  that  in  each  case  local 
circumstances  were  put  forward  to  justify  such  annexa- 
tion, and  it  seems  certain  that,  as  a  rule,  they  were 
the  result  of  the  decay  of  the  native  Governments. 
Even  since  the  trend  of  opinion  has  been  against  new 
annexations,  general  political  considerations  have  neces- 
sitated, both  on  the  west  and  on  the  east,  new  additions 
to  the  Indian  Empire. 

That  Great  Britain  has  no  desire  to  destroy  native 
Governments  where  they  can  govern  efficiently,  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  the  native  States  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  By  conserving  old  titles  and  old  feudal 
institutions  as  far  as  possible,  by  dealing  gently  with 
local  prejudices  and  by  acting  through  the  medium 
of  the  native  rulers,  British  residents  at  the  courts  of 
these  rulers  have  been  able  to  bring  about  a  material 
and  moral  improvement  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  elsewhere  ;  while  they  have  been 
able  to  avoid  that  break  with  the  past  which  so  often 
has  produced  disastrous  results  in  the  history  oi 
native  races.  The  example  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  may,  at  least,  serve  to  suggest  that  when  annexa- 
tions have  come  about,  they  have  been  the  outcome, 
not  of  any  special  ambitions  or  megalomania  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  or  its  officers,  but 
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because,  either  from  their  inherent  weakness  or  from 
contact  with  European  civilizations,  native  Govern- 
ments have  tended  to  fall  to  pieces  as  the  winter 
snows  melt  before  the  sunshine  of  spring  ;  and,  when 
the  choice  lies  between  anarchy  or  the  assumption  of 
rule,  no  people  of  Imperial  instincts  can  hesitate  as 
to  their  course. 

No  doubt  it  is  naturally  provoking  to  Germany  that 
when,  at  last,  she  appeared  upon  the  scene  as  a  coloniz- 
ing Power,  the  best  places  in  the  globe  were  already 
appropriated ;  but  it  is  not  our  fault  if  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  warns  her  off  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  where 
there  is  already  a  large  German  population.  In  truth 
the  action  of  Germany  in  venting  her  spleen  upon  us 
rather  reminds  one  of  the  action  of  an  angry  child 
who,  having  bumped  his  head  against  a  wall,  proceeds 
to  pinch  his  little  brother.  No  doubt  in  the  making  of 
the  British  Empire,  as  in  other  human  transactions, 
things  have  happened  that  one  may  wish  might  have 
happened  otherwise.  But  enough,  it  is  hoped,  has 
been  said  to  show  that,  if  Great  Britain  was  fortunate 
in  her  opportunities,  her  use  of  them  was  assuredly 
not  more  unscrupulous  than  the  use  made  of  their 
opportunities  by  other  nations.  It  has  been  seen  that 
a  certain  confusion  and  uncertainty  has  been  caused 
by  the  conflict  between  the  views  of  statesmen  at  home 
and  of  administrators  on  the  spot,  so  that  the  foreign 
observer  might  find  himself,  to  his  cost,  backing  the 
wrong  horse.  Undoubtedly  this  ambiguity  goes  far  to 
explain  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing  which 
is  brought  against  British  statesmen  ;  though  for  a 
student  of  Bismarck's  methods  it  is  difficult  to  say  when 
German  indignation  is  genuine  or  when  it  is  assumed. 
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The  above  pages  have  been  written  to  meet  the 
common  accusation  that  the  British  colonial  Empire 
is  the  fruits  of  robbery,  but  the  writer  cannot  disguise 
his  opinion  that  such  a  charge  is  generally  made  with 
the  tongue  in  the  cheek.  The  upholders  of  the  doctrine 
that  might  is  right  have  little  to  find  fault  with  us  on 
this  score.  The  true  gravamen  of  the  charge,  made 
against  us  by  Treitschke  and  his  followers,  is  that  we 
are  the  weak  and  unworthy  successors  of  strong  men, 
that  our  maritime  and  colonial  supremacy  exists  upon 
past  prestige,  and  that  the  British  Empire  is  a  huge 
bladder  waiting  to  be  pricked.  How  far  we  are  the 
effete  and  decadent  creature  of  Treitschke's  imagin- 
ings is  a  question  upon  which  an  Englishman,  at  the 
present  time,  can  hardly  pronounce  an  impartial  judge- 
ment. It  will  be  for  future  history  to  decide  how  far 
the  happenings  of  this  great  war  may  throw  light  upon 
the  answer. 
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The  Deeper  Causes  of  the  War. 

By  W,  San  DAY.    3d.  net.    Third  Impression, 

The  psychology  of  Prussian  militarism  ;  German  public  opinion  and 
Germany's  aggressive  ambitions. 

To  the  Christian  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America : 
A  Reply  from  Oxford  to  the  German  '  Address  to 

Evangelical  Christians        2d.  net.    Second  Impression, 

The  answer  of  Oxford  theologians  to  a  recent  manifesto  of  the 
German  evangelical  theologians.  This  manifesto,  which  is  reproduced  in 
the  present  pamphlet,  argues  that  Germany  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for 
the  present  war.  The  Oxford  reply  states  that  the  German  theologians 
cannot  have  studied  either  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  war,  or  the 
political  utterances  of  their  own  countrymen. 

The  Responsibility  for  the  War. 

By  W.  G.  S.  Adams.    2d.  net. 
^.  brief  discussion  of  the  question  of  responsibility  :  1.  Austria  and 
Serbia  ;  2.  The  responsibility  of  Russia ;  3.  The  intervention  of  England  ; 
with  a  note  on  the  issues  of  the  War. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

l^y  Spenser  Wilkinson.     2d.  net. 
Three  letters  to  the  Springfield  Republican:  1.  By  Prof.  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  putting  Great  Britain's  case  before  American  readers  ;  9  By 
Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  of  the  University  of  Columbia,  stating  Germany  s 
case  ;  3.  By  Prof.  Wilkinson,  in  reply  to  Prof.  Burgess. 

'  Just  for  a  Scrap  of  Paper.' 

By  Arthur  Hassall.    Id.  net.    Second  Impression, 
Explains  why  England  stands  for  the  sanctity  of  European  treaty-law. 

II 

The  Germans,  their  Empire,  and  how  they  have 
made  it. 

By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.    2d.  net.    Second  Impression, 
A  historical  account  of  Prussian  policy  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Germans,  their  Empire,  and  what  they  covet. 

By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.    2d.  net.    Second  Impression. 
An  account  of  the  ambitions  avowed  by  the  Pan-German  school  of 
thought. 

Might  is  Right. 

By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    2d.  net. 
Why  Germany  may  win ;  what  will  happen  if  she  wins  ;  why  we 
believe  she  will  not  win. 
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Austrian  Policy  since  1867. 

By  Murray  Beaven.    3d.  net. 
Austrian  policy  in  the  Balkans  has  been  of  the  '  offensive-defensive ' 
order.    Aehrental  is  responsible  for  its  worst  features.    The  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  might  have  saved  Austria  from  rushing  to  destruction ; 
but  1912  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Italian  Policy  since  1870. 

By  Keith  Feiling.    2d.  net. 
Italian  policy  has  been  and  must  be  guided  by  her  own  interests. 
The  results  of  her  colonial  policy  have  not  yet  been  satisfactory  enough 
to  tempt  her  into  adventures. 

Ill 

French  Policy  since  1871. 

By  F.  Morgan  and  H.  W.  C.  Davis.  2d.  net.  Second 
Impression. 

A  historical  sketch,  discussing  the  question  whether  French  poUcy 
has  been  aggressive. 

Russia  :  The  Psychology  of  a  Nation. 

By  Paul  Vinogradoff.     Id.  net.    Second  Impression, 
A  reply  to  the  German  taunt  that  Russia  is  still  in   a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  is  the  enemy  of  European  civilization. 

Serbia  and  the  Serbs. 

By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol.    2d.  net.     Third  Impression, 
A  sketch  of  Serbian  history,  which  is  incidentally  an  indictment 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Austria-Hungary  towards  the  Serbian  kingdom. 

Germany  and  '  The  Fear  of  Russia 

By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol.    2d.  net.    Second  Impression. 
Shows  that  before  1879  Germany  preferred  Russia  as  an  ally  to  Austria. 
The  ambition  of  Germany  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Turkey  has  led 
her  to  assist  Austria  in  the  Balkans  and  so  to  challenge  Russia. 

The  Eastern  Question. 

By  F.  F.  Urquhart.    3d.  net.    Second  Lnpressioii. 
The  history  of  the  Balkan  nations  ;  their  future. 

IV 

War  against  War. 

B}^  A.  D.  Lindsay.    2d.  net.    Second  Impression. 
Denies  that  war  is  good  in  itself,  or  a  necessary  evil.    Power  is  not 
the  sole  or  chief  end  for  which  the  State  exists.    National  greatness, 
if  founded  on  brute  force,  cannot  endure.    International  law  represents 
an  ideal,  but  an  ideal  that  may  be  realized. 

The  V alue  of  Small  States. 

By  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.    2d.  net.    Second  Impression. 
The  author  argues  that  the  debt  of  civilization  to  small  states  is 
incalculable.    They  are  useful,  at  the  present  time,  as  laboratories  of 
poUtical  experiments  and  as  buffer-states  between  the  greater  powers. 
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How  can  War  ever  be  Right  ? 

By  Gilbert  Murray.    2d.  net.    Second  Impression. 
A  well-known  lover  of  peace  and  advocate  of  pacific  policies  argues 
against  the  Tolstoyan  position.    Right  and  honour  compelled  Britain  to 
make  war ;  and  war — like  tragedy — is  not  pure  evil. 

The  National  Principle  and  the  War. 

By  Ramsay  Muir.    3d.  net. 
Considers  the  principle  of  nationality  and  its  application  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Europe — particularly  of  S.E.  Europe — after  the  War. 

Nietzsche  and  Treitschke :  The  Worship  of  Power 
in  Modern  Germany. 

By  E.  Barker.    2d.  net.    Third  Impression. 
An  explanation  of  the  main  points  of  interest  in  the  ethical  and 
political  doctrines  of  the  German  ruling  classes. 

The  British  Dominions  and  the  War. 

By  H.  E.  Egerton.    2d.  net.    Second  Impression. 
Explains  the  ideas  for  which  the  British  Empire  stands,  and  the 
political  and  moral  issues  of  the  present  war  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
Dominions. 

India  and  the  War. 

By  Sir  Ernest  Trevelyan.    1  d.  net.    Second  Impression. 
Discusses  the  reasons  which  account  for  the  striking  manifestations 
of  Indian  loyalty  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Bacilli  and  Bullets. 

By  Sir  William  Osler.    Id.  net.    Second  Impression. 
Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  disease  kills  more  men  than  the  bullet 
in  modern  warfare.    The  most  dangerous  diseases  are  preventible  by 
inoculation. 

The  Navy  and  the  War. 

By  J.  R.  Thursfield.    3d.  net. 

Estimates  the  military  and  economic  value  of  the  silent  pressure 
exercised  by  our  fleet,  and  warns  the  faint-hearted  and  the  captious  of  the 
perils  of  lack  of  faith. 

The  Retreat  from  Mons. 

By  H.  W.  C.  Davis.    3d.  net.    Second  Impression. 
Introduction  ;  the  Dispatch  of  Sept.  9 ;  the  Statement  by  the  War 
Office,  pubUshed  Aug.  31.    Appendixes  (soldiers'  narratives) ;  two  maps. 

The  Law  of  Nations  and  the  War. 

By  A.  Pearce  Higgins.    2d.  net. 
The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrahty  and  the  conduct  of  England  to 
Denmark  in  1807  ;  the  doctrine  of  German  lawyers  that  military  necessity 
overrides  the  laws  of  war;  the  balance  of  power  and  the  sanctity  of 
treaties. 
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THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS 
AND  THE  WAR^ 

The  German  Chancellor,  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag 
on  August  4,  said  :  '  Gentlemen,  we  are  now  in  a  state 
of  necessity,  and  necessity  knows  no  law.  Our  troops 
have  occupied  Luxemburg,  and  perhaps  are  already  on 
Belgian  soil.  Gentlemen,  this  is  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  International  Law.'  We  start,  then,  with  a  clear 
admission  that  Germany  commenced  the  present  war 
with  a  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  by  entering 
the  territory  of  two  States  the  permanent  neutrality 
of  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  all  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe,  including  Germany  herself.  The  entry  of 
German  troops  into  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  was  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  treaties  guaranteeing  their 
neutrality,  but  was  contrary  to  Article  2  of  the  Fifth 
Hague  Convention  of  1907,  which  forbids  belligerents 
to  move  across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power  troops 
or  convoys  either  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  supplies. 
We  might,  I  think,  add  to  the  violation  of  treaties  and 
of  the  common  law  of  nations  the  further  acts  of  entering 
French  territory  with  armed  forces,  and  so  commencing 
hostilities,  without  any  previous  ultimatum  to  France 
or  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Third  Convention  signed  at  the  Hague 
in  1907  by  Germany  and  France,  and  subsequently 
ratified  by  both  Powers.  We  might,  I  think,  also  add 
that,  before  war  was  declared  by  either  Germany  or 

^  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science  on  the  8th  October,  1914. 
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Great  Britain,  the  former  laid  mines  in  the  North  Sea, 
in  waters  open  to  the  traflfic  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and,  in  particular,  waters  in  which  thousands  of 
fishermen  of  all  the  northern  States  of  Europe  earn 
their  livelihood,  and  from  which  they  provide  food  for 
millions  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

But  I  prefer  to  deal  first  with  the  violation  of  Inter- 
national Law,  which  is  admitted  by  the  highest  official 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  examine  the  excuse 
which  he  offers  for  it.   The  defence  is  necessity. 

The  German  doctrine  of  Necessity  put  forward  by 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  is  no  new  doctrine ;  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  several  German  international 
lawyers  and  is  a  military  maxim  they  have  adopted. 
It  is  worth  while  spending  a  little  time  in  examin- 
ing the  principle  which,  by  making  necessity  a  rule 
instead  of  an  exception,  would,  if  accepted,  result 
in  an  annihilation  of  the  laws  of  war,  written  and  un- 
written. This  doctrine  is  stated  by  one  German  writer 
in  the  following  terms  :  '  A  violation  of  the  laws  of  war 
must  be  regarded  as  not  having  taken  place  if  the 
military  operation  is  necessjary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  troops  or  the  averting  of  a  danger  that  threatens 
them  and  cannot  be  averted  in  any  other  way,  or  even 
if  it  is  advantageous  either  for  the  effectual  carrying  out 
of  a  military  enterprise  not  inadmissible  in  itself  or  the 
securing  of  its  success.'  ^  '  The  laws  of  war  cease  to  be 
binding,'  says  another  authority,  Lueder,  '  when  the 
circumstances  are  such  that  the  attainment  of  the  object 
of  the  war  and  the  escape  from  extreme  danger  would 
be  hindered  by  observing  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  war.'  ^    These  views  are  in  accordance  with 

^  Meurer,  cited  by  H.  Wehberg,  Capture  in  War,  p.  4. 
"  Lueder,  in  Holtzmdorffs  Handhnch,  p.  255. 
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a  German  maxim,  Kriegsrdson  geht  vor  Kriegsmanier — 
'  Necessity  in  war  overrules  the  manner  of  warfare  It 
is  justified  by  Lueder  on  the  ground  that  commanders 
will  act  on  it  whatever  is  laid  down.  '  It  ought  to 
happen  because  it  must  happen,  that  is,  because  the 
course  of  no  war  will  in  such  extreme  cases  be  hindered 
and  allow  itself  to  end  in  defeat,  perhaps  in  ruin,  in 
order  not  to  violate  formal  law,'  thereby,  as  Professor 
Westlake  says,  reducing  law  from  a  controlling  to  a 
registering  agency The  German  theory  introduces 
a  new  meaning  of  the  term  necessity  different  from  that 
which  finds  acceptance  in  the  Hague  Conventions.  These 
Conventions  everywhere  recognize  that  circumstances 
may  occur  when  a  commander  finds  himself  unable  to 
comply  with  the  strict  letter  of  their  provisions.  It  was 
with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  war,  '  so  far  as 
military  necessities  permit that  the  Powers  adopted  the 
regulations  for  land  warfare.  But  the  content  of  this 
term  as  it  is  used  therein  may  be  understood  from  the 
preamble  to  the  Convention,  which  admits  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  Code  and  declares  that  in  cases  not 
included  the  populations  and  belligerents  remain  under 
the  protection  and  rule  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  as  they  result  from  the  usages  established 
between  civilized  nations,  from  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  the  requirements  of  the  public  conscience.  The 
ordinary  laws  of  war,  with  the  occasional  exceptions  due 
to  military  necessity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  German 
authorities,  but  on  them  they  superimpose  their  own 
theory  of  Kriegsrdson,  by  virtue  of  which  they  may  all 
be  cast  to  the  winds.  '  It  is  not,  then,'  as  Westlake 
says,  '  a  question  of  necessity  of  war,  but  of  necessity 
of  success  ' — a  very  different  thing,  and  results,  as  he 
International  Law,  War,  p.  127. 
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points  out,  in  this,  that  '  the  true  instructions  to  be  given 
by  a  State  to  its  generals  are  :  Succeed — by  war  accord- 
ing to  its  laws,  if  you  can — ^but  at  all  events,  and  in  any 
way,  succeed'.  'Of  conduct  suitable  to  each  instruc- 
tion,' he  adds — and  the  words  have  surely  a  prophetic 
ring — '  it  may  be  expected  that  human  nature  will  not 
fail  to  produce  examples.'  i 

The  German  doctrine  is  suibversive  of  all  the  laws  of 
warfare  which  have  grown  up  during  the  past  century 
in  the  interests  of  non-belligerents  and  of  the  combatants 
themselves  :  it  leaves  these  rules  mere  discretionary 
ideals  to  be  obeyed  or  broken  according  to  the  will  of 
a  government  or  commander  determined  to  win  by  any 
means  and  at  any  costs. 

^We  are  in  a  state  of  necessity,'  said  the  German 
Chancellor  in  regard  to  the  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  but  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  kind  con- 
templated by  the  German  maxim.  It  was  a  '  necessity ' 
prepared  by  the  Germans  themselves  ten  years  ago  ! 
There  is  clear  and  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  German 
move  was  no  sudden  manoeuvre  called  for  by  the  anti- 
cipated violation  of  Belgian  territory  by  France.  The 
plan  of  campaign  had  been  settled  by  the  general  staff 
as  long  ago  as  1904  ;  strategic  railways  were  built  for 
the  purpose,  the  plan  was  set  forth  in  a  memorandum 
of  General  von  Schlieffen  and  sanctioned  by  the  German 
Emperor  in  1909.  It  was  no  secret,  it  had  been  pub- 
lished.2 

To  justify  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
State,  said  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
1838— and  their  view  was  accepted  by  our  own  Govern- 

^  op.  cit.,  p.  128.    See  also  L.  Oppenheim,  International  Law, 
War,  §  69  ;  T.  E.  Holland,  War  on  Land,  p.  12. 
See  Spectator,  September  19,  1914. 
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ment — it  is  needful  'to  show  a  necessity  of  self-defence, 
instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means  and 
no  moment  for  deliberation  ' .  Such  a  necessity  as  this 
the  Germans  could  not  show.  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  examine  the  necessity  for  the  attack  on  Belgium , 
the  evidence  of  treachery,  and  complete  and  callous 
disregard  for  international  obligations  by  Germany,  is 
overwhelming. 

There  is  in  German  law  a  defence  allowed  in  certain 
cases  which  are  covered  by  the  term  Notwehr,  a  term 
which  I  understand  cannot  be  properly  translated.  It 
is — according  to  Article  53  of  the  German  Criminal 
Code — '  such  defence  as  is  necessary  to  avert  an  imme- 
diate unlawful  attack  on  oneself  or  another It 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  identical  with  self-defence 
or  self-preservation,  but  approximates  to  it.  The 
meaning  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg 
seems  to  be  clearly  this  :  '  We  have  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  and  inviolability  of  these  two  small  States ; 
we  find  that  the  observance  of  the  guarantee  would 
inconvenience  us  in  a  course  of  action  on  which  we 
have  decided  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  ignore 
this  word  ''neutrality",  and  to  disregard  this  ''scrap 
of  paper  for  if  we  do  not,  France  will.  Self-pre- 
servation stands  as  the  first  law  of  individuals  and 
States ;  our  existence  may  be  irreparably  threatened 
unless  we  take  this  step,  therefore  International  Law 
must  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  be  broken,'  I  take, 
then,  the  German  standpoint  for  the  moment— let  us 
assume  the  German  Chancellor  had  consulted  some 
English  text-book  on  International  Law  to  see  what 
was  said  there  on  the  subject  of  self-preservation. 
'The  right  of  self-preservation,'  says  Hall,  *in  some 
cases  justifies  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  against 
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a  friendly  or  neutral  State,  when  from  its  position 
and  resources  it  is  capable  of  being  made  use  of  to 
dangerous  effect  by  an  enemy,  when  there  is  a  known 
intention  on  his  part  so  to  make  use  of  it,  and  when, 
if  he  is  not  forestalled,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will 
succeed,  either  through  the  helplessness  of  the  country 
or  by  means  of  intrigues  with  a  party  within  it.'  ^ 
Grotius,  also,  the  founder  of  the  science  of  modern 
International  Law,  allows  the  occupation  of  neutral 
territory  in  certain  cases  under  his  law  of  necessity. 

Hall,  however,  to  illustrate  his  proposition,  discusses 
the  British  operations  against  Denmark,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen,  in  1807. 

Can  these  violations  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  be 
in  any  degree  compared  with  the  British  action  in 
1807  ?  In  July  1807  Canning  received  information 
that,  by  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Portugal  were  to  be  compelled  by  France 
and  Russia  to  join  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain, 
thereby  largely  increasing  the  French  fleet.  Napoleon 
was  in  great  need  of  ships  for  his  proposed  invasion 
of  England.  Denmark  was  certainly  powerless  to 
resist  the  demands  of  Fra^nce,  the  possession  of  her 
fleet  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
Napoleon,  and  would  have  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  making  a  descent  on  the  British  coasts.  Such 
were  the  facts  which  came  to  Canning's  knowledge,  and 
it  was  evident  to  his  Government  that  Napoleon  had 
to  be  forestalled.  He  therefore  instructed  his  agent 
to  demand  from  Denniark  an  explanation  of  their 
policy,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
deposit  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Denmark  was  offered 
the  most  solemn  pledge  that  if  the  British  demand  was 

^  International  Law  (fifth  edition),  p.  272. 
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complied  with  every  ship  would,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  peace,  be  restored  to  her  '  in  the  same  con- 
dition and  state  of  equipment  as  when  received  under 
the  British  flag Denmark,  acting  within  her  un- 
doubted right,  treated  the  British  demand  as  a  hostile 
act,  and  only  after  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
did  the  Danes  decide  to  surrender  their  fleet.  This 
high-handed  proceeding  of  Great  Britain  against  a  small 
State  has  naturally  been  severely  criticized,  and  is 
condemned  by  many  continental  writers.  I  am  unable 
myself  to  join  in  this  condemnation.  I  agree  with 
Hall  that  the  occurrence  is  a  matter  for  extreme  regret, 
but  that  '  the  emergency  was  one  which  gave  good 
reason  for  the  general  line  of  conduct  of  the  English 
Government That  being  so,  I  have  to  ask  whether 
the  action  of  Germany  can  be  justifled  for  similar 
reasons. 

In  1807,  Great  Britain  had  been  at  war  with  France 
for  more  than  ten  years.  Napoleon  had  overthrown 
Austria,  crushed  Prussia,  and  for  the  moment  obtained 
the  alliance  of  Russia.  His  methods  were  severe  and 
unscrupulous.  It  was  known  that  he  would  be  deterred 
by  nothing  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  achievement 
of  the  object  dearest  to  his  heart — the  overthrow  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  now  held  that  Canning  acted  on 
imperfect  evidence,  but  the  information  he  received 
was  well  in  accord  with  the  plans  which  Napoleon 
might  have  been  expected  to  form,  and  Canning  took 
a  step  which  to  the  other  neutral  Powers  seemed 
a  violation  of  the  principles  of  neutrality,  which  it 
must  be  remembered  were  not  so  well  established  then 
as  now.  But  even  so,  England's  proceeding  was  at 
the  time  '  regarded  as  little  better  than  piratical ', 
and  the  attack  on  Denmark  was  followed  by  a  loss 
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of  reputation  which  for  the  moment  outweighed  the 
material  gain  to  her  navy,^  We  know  to-day  more  of 
the  inner  diplomacy  which  caused  Canning  to  take 
this  step  than  was  known  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet  and  the  violation  of  Denmark's  neutrality  by 
Great  Britain  are,  I  submit,  far  removed  from  com- 
parison with  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

To-day,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  war,  issued  their  respective  cases 
to  the  world  ;  they  entered  their  pleadings  before  the 
court  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  nations.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  question  here  of  secret  treaties,  mutilated 
dispatches,  and  imperfect  information.  All  the  Powers 
concerned  have  made  public  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rely  for  a  justification  of  their  proceedings.  If 
we  accept  Hall's  statement  of  the  law  and  apply  it 
to  the  German  invasion  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium, 
Germany,  to  obtain  exoneration  on  the  ground  of 
self-preservation,  would  have  to  prove  that  there  was 
clear  evidence  of  the  intention  of  her  prospective 
enemy,  France,  to  march  across  the  territory  of  Belgium 
in  order  to  gain  a  strategic  advantage  in  an  attack  upon 
her  territory,  and  that  Belgium's  condition  rendered 
her  too  weak  to  resist  such  a  violation  of  her  neutrality 
by  France.  On  these  points  the  evidence  against  the 
German  contention  is  clear.  Denmark,  in  1807,  had 
no  strong  Power  to  whom  to  turn  for  defence  against 
Napoleon,  she  lay  at  his  mercy ;  but  Belgium  was  not 
dependent  solely  on  her  own  strength.  Germany  had 
in  1870  received  striking  proof  that  England  would 
under  no  circumstances  tolerate  a  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  for  at  the  outset  of  the  Franco -German 
^  Camb.  Mod.  Hist,,  vol.  ix,  p.  298. 
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War  she  entered  into  identical  treaties  with  both  belli- 
gerents, whereby  she  undertook  to  co-operate  with  either 
of  them  against  the  other  in  defence  of  Belgium,  if 
either  violated  its  territory.  But  Germany  had  much 
more  recent  evidence  of  a  like  nature.  On  July  31 
Great  Britain  asked  France  and  Germany  for  engage- 
ments to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  France 
at  once  gave  the  undertaking  ;  Germany  replied  in 
evasive  terms.  Germany  therefore  had  the  clear  and 
definite  promise  of  France  not  to  violate  Belgian  terri- 
tory in  case  of  war  ;  she  had  ample  evidence  that  Bel- 
gium herself  and  Great  Britain  as  her  guarantor  would 
resist  any  violation  of  her  neutrality  by  France.  The 
case  against  Germany  is  further  strengthened  by  a 
statement  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  War,  which  appeared 
in  The  Times  of  September  30,  1914.  The  whole  para- 
graph is  as  follows  : 

The  German  Press  has  been  attempting  to  persuade 
the  public  that  if  Germany  herself  had  not  violated 
Belgian  neutrality,  France  or  Great  Britain  would  have 
done  so.  It  has  declared  that  French  and  British  troops 
had  marched  into  Belgium  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
We  have  received  from  the  Belgian  Minister  of  War 
an  official  statement  which  denies  absolutely  these 
allegations.  It  declares,  on  the  one  hand,  that  '  before 
August  3  not  a  single  French  soldier  had  set  foot  on 
Belgian  territory  and,  again,  '  it  is  untrue  that  on 
August  4  there  was  a  single  English  soldier  in  Belgium  '. 
It  adds  : 

For  long  past  Great  Britain  knew  that  the  Belgian 
Army  would  oppose  by  force  a  '  preventive '  disem- 
barcation  of  British  troops  in  Belgium.  The  Belgian 
Government  did  not  hesitate  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir 
crisis  to  warn  foreign  Ambassadors,  in  terms  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  of  its  formal  intention  to 
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compel  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  every 
means  at  its  disposal,  and  against  attempts  upon  it 
from  any  and  every  quarter. 

The  comparison  between  Belgium  in  1914  and  Den- 
mark in  1807  breaks  down  on  every  point. 

The  position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  great  European 
war  is  different  from  that  of  her  allies.  Germany  declared 
war  against  Russia  on  August  1  and  against  France  on 
August  3,  though  war  between  Russia  and  Austria — ^for 
we  must  remember  that  Austria  is,  ostensibly  at  any 
rate,  the  prime  cause  of  the  whole  catastrophe — did  not 
commence  till  August  6.  As  against  Russia  and  France, 
Germany  was  the  aggressor.  But  the  Declaration  of 
War,  or  rather  the  ultimatum  with  a  conditional  declara- 
tion of  war,  was  made  by  Great  Britain  to  Germany 
on  August  4,  and  a  state  of  war  commenced  as  from 
11  p.m.  on  that  day.  Technically  Great  Britain  took 
the  aggressive  against  Germany.  International  Law, 
unlike  municipal  laws,  is  destitute  of  a  judiciary  ;  there 
is  no  legal  court  before  which  nations  can  be  arraigned, 
it  leaves  it  to  them  to  decide  when  they  must  resort  to 
force  to  support  their  demands.  It  cannot  determine 
the  various  causes  for  which  war  may  justly  be  waged, 
but  it  can  lay  down  that  under  given  circumstances 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  a  rule  of  International  Law 
or  international  obligations.  Whether  such  violations 
are  of  a  sufficiently  grave  character  to  justify  resort  to 
war  is  a  matter  for  international  morality,  but,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  an  inaugural  lecture  in  this  place  only 
just  three  years  ago,  situations  sometimes  arise  in  which 
the  acceptance  of  peace  would  be  felt  by  a  nation  to 
be  an  intolerable  humiliation,  and  when  a  State  could 
have  no  alternative  but  war  to  preserve  its  legitimate 
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self-respect  and  dignity  .•'^  War  is  sometimes  the  only- 
means  by  which  the  liberty  of  a  people  may  be  pre- 
served or  obtained.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  famous  Mansion  House  speech  during  the  Agadir 
crisis  in  1911,  emphasized  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
had  more  than  once  in  the  past  redeemed  continental 
nations  from  overwhelming  disaster  and  even  from 
national  extinction.   That  is  the  position  to-day. 

'  We  are  at  war  to-day,'  said  the  German  Chancellor 
in  the  now  historic  interview  with  Sir  Edward  Goschen 
in  Berlin  on  August  4,  '  just  for  a  word — neutrality 
a  word  which  in  war  time  had  so  often  been  disregarded — 
just  for  a  scrap  of  paper.'  But  this  scrap  of  paper 
represents  the  very  fundamentals  on  which  the  law  of 
nations  is  based.  It  represents  a  treaty  of  guarantee 
entered  into  by  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  for  a  small 
State  whose  position  as  a  buffer  between  two  Great 
Powers,  France  and  Germany,  would  necessarily  have 
been  precarious  without  a  guarantee  of  the  Powers.  It 
represents  an  obligation  'which',  as  the  Prime  Minister 
has  said,  '  if  it  had  been  entered  into  between  private 
persons  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  obligation  not  only  of  law  but  of 
honour,  which  no  self-respecting  man  could  possibly  have 
repudiated'.  The  manner  in  which  the  violation  of 
a  solemn  pledge  is  viewed  by  the  parties  to  this  dispute 
is  the  measure  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  on  both 
sides  ;  war  becomes  a  struggle  between  these  forces,  and 
as  Clausewitz,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  writers  on 
military  strategy,  says,  '  in  war  such  a  struggle  is  the 
centre  of  all  '.2 

Underlying  the  observations  made  by  the  German 

^  War  and  the  Private  Citizen,  p.  8. 

2  See  S.  L.  Murray,  The  Reality  of  War,  p.  13. 
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Chancellor,  both  in  his  interviews  with  the  British 
Ambassador  and  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  there 
is  a  principle  which,  if  accepted,  would  shatter  not 
only  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Public  Law  of  Europe  but 
of  Public  International  Law  in  general.  This  principle, 
too,  is  the  groundwork  of  the  basis  of  the  policy  which 
has  been  systematically  pursued  by  both  Austria  and 
Germany  since  the  former  with  the  latter's  assistance 
in  1908  tore  to  shreds  a  large  part  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  without  the  assent  of  their  co-signatories,  and 
entered  on  the  path  which  led  direct  to  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Servia,  an  ultimatum  launched  with  the 
connivance  of  Germany  by  a  Great  Power  which  denied 
to  the  smaller  the  elementary  rights  of  an  independent 
sovereign  State.  Ever  since  the  close  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  in  1905,  when  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  was  for  the  time  disturbed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Powers  forming  the  Triple  Alliance,  Germany  and 
Austria  have  acted  in  defiance  of  the  principles  which 
normally  underlie  the  whole  code  and  system  of  inter- 
national intercourse.  The  visit  of  the  German  Emperor 
to  Tangier  in  1905,  the  Congress  of  Algeciras,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1908,  the  visit  of  the 
Panther  to  Agadir  in  1911,  were  all  steps  downward 
from  the  standard  of  international  ethic  which  deems 
war  to  be  but  the  last  resort  of  nations,  and  only  to  be 
appealed  to  when  diplomacy  has  failed.  These  acts 
afford  evidence  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  that 
war  is  '  politics  par  excellence  ' ,  and  lead  direct  to  the 
enunciation  of  the  principle  that  '  might  is  right '  ;  that 
the  Society  of  States  or  Family  of  Nations  based  upon 
equal  justice  and  equality  before  the  Law  of  Nations 
is  a  useless  and  unworkable  fiction  ;  that  there  is  no 
room  in  the  world  for  International  Law  to  regulate 
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the  mutual  intercourse  of  sovereign  independent  States. 
They  show  the  increasing  insistence  on  the  part  of 
Germany  for  a  dominating  and  supreme  control  in 
European  politics. 

For  what  are  the  presuppositions  on  which  Interna- 
tional Law  is  based  ?  They  are  the  principles  (advanced 
by  Grotius  in  1625,  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  and  extended  and  applied  by  sub- 
sequent generations  of  statesmen  and  jurists)  that  the 
independent  sovereign  Powers  of  the  civilized  world 
form  a  Family  or  Societas  ;  that  all  the  mutual  inter- 
course of  these  Powers  is  conducted  under,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  are  governed  by,  rules  which 
they  regard  as  being  binding  on  themselves  with  a  force 
comparable  in  nature  and  degree  to  that  binding  the 
conscientious  person  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country. 
Further,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  differences 
which  exist  in  size,  population,  wealth,  and  other  quali- 
ties, all  are,  as  subjects  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  equal. 
It  is  not  contended  that  as  regards  the  influence  which 
accompanies  physical  strength  or  a  highly  developed 
civilization  all  States  are  or  ever  will  be  equal  to  each 
other,  but  that  their  equality  is  a  legal  consequence  of 
their  independence.  Further,  it  follows  that  all  these 
independent  States  have  a  moral  nature,  that  the  states- 
men who  conduct  their  business  of  mutual  intercourse 
must  conform  to  certain  ethical  standards,  that  they  are 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  right,  and  feel  themselves  under 
an  obligation  to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  and  therefore 
that  good  faith  is  predicated  of  all  their  dealings.  Con- 
sequently, the  contracts  or  treaties  which  States  make 
with  each  other  they  recognize  as  binding,  and  only  to 
be  terminated  according  to  accepted  rules .  When  several 
States  are  parties  to  the  same  transaction,  any  modifica- 
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tion  must  be  made  with  the  assent  of  all.  '  We  cannot 
recognize  the  right  of  any  Power  or  State  to  alter  an 
international  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
parties  to  it/  said  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  1908,  '  because 
if  it  is  to  become  the  practice  in  foreign  politics  that 
any  single  Power  or  State  can  at  will  make  abrupt 
violations  of  international  treaties  you  will  undermine 
public  confidence  with  all  of  us.' 

The  treaties,  the  breach  of  which  Germany  acknow- 
ledges, are  Treaties  of  Guarantee,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  treaties  of  this  nature  have  not  always 
been  enforced  by  the  guarantors  by  force  of  arms.  The 
interests  of  the  guaranteeing  States  have  always  been 
the  determining  factor  in  their  political  action.  All 
treaties  of  this  character  are  made  for  particular  political 
purposes,  and  that  fact  has  perhaps  been  one  of  the 
reasons  why  statesmen,  and  text-writers  dealing  with 
the  acts  of  statesmen,  have  often  pointed  out  their 
weakness.  Some  of  the  guarantors  must  of  necessity 
nearly  always  be  unable  to  interpose  by  force  in  defence 
of  a  guaranteed  State,  and  must  limit  their  aid  to  the 
exercise  of  their  influence  on  behalf  of  a  State  whose 
independence,  integrity,  or  neutrality  they  have  guaran- 
teed. The  cynical  view  of  Frederick  the  Great  that 
'  All  guarantees  are  like  filigree  work,  made  rather  to 
please  the  eye  than  to  be  of  use  '  reads  very  like  the 
view  of  the  German  Chancellor.  Gentz  takes  a  different 
view:  '  I  know  well he  says,  '  that  guarantees  on  paper 
are  feeble  means  of  defence  ;  however,  one  would  be 
wrong  to  neglect  them,  for  they  furnish,  at  least  to 
those  who  wish  to  do  their  duty  and  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, a  legal  means  of  action  when  circumstances  call 
them  to  it.'  '  However,'  says  GefEcken,  a  distinguished 
German  writer  who  quotes  this  authority,  '  the  interest 
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of  the  guarantor  will  always  be  a  great  weight  in  the 
balance.  The  guarantees  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
and  of  Switzerland  have  stood  the  test,  that  of  the 
integrity  of  Turkey  has  not.'  ^  This  statement  of  Gentz 
is  important  :  '  They  furnish  to  those  who  wish  to  do 
their  duty  and  fulfil  their  engagements  a  legal  means  of 
action  when  circumstances  call  them  to  it.'  This  is  the 
British  position  to-day.  We  have  interposed  to  defend 
a  State  whose  neutrality  we  have  guaranteed  ;  we  step 
in,  and  do  our  duty  by  so  doing  ;  we  take  part  in  the 
war  by  right ;  it  is  a  war  in  defence  of  justice  and  good 
faith  in  international  dealing  ;  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  a  legal 
engagement. 

It  is  contended,  however,  with  some  authority,  that 
treaties  which  in  their  origin  and  from  their  nature  were 
clearly  intended  by  the  contracting  Powers  to  be  per- 
petual are  all  entered  into  on  the  tacit  condition  known 
as  rebus  sic  stantibus,  that  is,  if  vital  changes  in  circum- 
stances occur,  the  parties  shall  be  exonerated  from  any 
further  compliance  with  their  terms.  In  other  words, 
'  they  were  concluded  in  and  by  reason  of  special  circum- 
stances, and  when  those  circumstances  disappear  there 
arises  a  right  to  have  them  rescinded.'  ^  The  German 
Chancellor  did  not  take  this  ground,  though  his  fellow- 
countryman  Bernhardi  does  in  reference  to  the  treaty 
guaranteeing  Belgium's  neutrality.  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  distinctly  recognized  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg,  and  in  his  overtures  to  Belgium  pro- 
mised to  restore  her  condition  if  she  accepted  his  terms 
for  the  violation  of  her  territory.  Belgium  rejected  the 
overtures,  and  Great  Britain,  recognizing  both  the  funda- 

^  A.  G.  Heffter,  Das  europdische  Vdlkerrecht  (ed.  F.  H.  Geffcken), 
§97. 

J.  Westlake,  Peace,  p.  295. 
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mental  principle  of  ^acta  servanda  sunt — treaties  must 
be  kept,  and  the  other  doctrine  of  rebus  sic  stantibus — 
circumstances  have  not  changed,  took  the  only  step 
open  to  her  and  declared  war  on  Germany. 

But  we  may  ask,  Have  the  circumstances  changed 
since  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  was  entered  into  ?  Would 
not  Germany  be  justified  in  appealing  to  the  doctrine  of 
rebus  sic  stantibus  ?  This  involves  the  further  question. 
What  led  to  the  treaties  whereby  Belgium's  neutrality 
was  guaranteed,  and  what  is  the  special  interest  which 
calls  for  British  intervention  in  the  war  ?  Why  did 
Great  Britain  in  1831  and  again  in  1839  solemnly  pledge 
herself  to  a  treaty  which  her  statesmen  must  have  fore- 
seen would  at  some  time,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  our 
having  once  again  to  take  part  in  a  war  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  brings 
us  to  a  doctrine  which,  if  not  a  fundamental  principle 
of  International  Law,  is  nevertheless,  in  one  form  or 
another,  '  a  political  principle  indispensable  to  the  exis- 
tence of  International  Law  in  its  present  condition  ' } 
I  mean  the  need  for  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of 
power  among  the  States  of  Europe. 

In  1813  the  Powers  allied  to  overthrow  Napoleon, 
and  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  power  of  France  and 
its  expansion  to  the  north,  and  having,  as  they  sub- 
sequently stated  in  a  protocol  of  December  20,  1830, 
'  the  object  in  view  of  forming  a  just  equilibrium  in 
Europe,  and  assuring  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
peace  ',2  they  joined  the  Belgian  provinces  which  had 
formerly  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  to 
Holland.    This  union  was  subsequently  confirmed  in 

^  L.  Oppenheim,  Peace,  §  136, 

^  G.  Dupuis,  Le  principe  d'equilibre,  p.  217- 
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1815  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  newly-estab- 
lished kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  declared 
neutral  by  the  Powers  party  to  that  Treaty.  This 
arrangement,  which  neglected  all  the  sentiments  of 
language  and  religion  and  the  traditional  hostility 
of  the  Belgians  and  Dutch,  was  destined  to  fail,  as  all 
artificial  attempts  to  work  out  a  mathematical  balance 
of  forces  among  the  nations  must,  and  in  1830  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  Belgium.  The  Dutch  were  expelled, 
the  Powers  which  had  established  the  new  kingdom  in 
1815  met  in  conference,  and,  after  lengthy  and  dangerous 
delays,  they  were  able  to  solve  in  a  peaceful  way,  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  difiicult,  a  singularly  com- 
plicated problem.  The  kingdom  of  Belgium  was 
established,  it  was  to  form  an  independent  and  per- 
petually neutral  State,  it  was  bound  to  observe  such 
neutrality  towards  all  other  States  (Art.  7).  This  was 
provided  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1831,  and  finally 
ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1839,  to  which 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
were  parties.  The  object  of  the  Powers  first  in  creating 
the  United  Netherlands,  then  in  creating  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  and  again,  in  1867,  in  neutralizing  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  was  to  provide  for  the  continued 
existence  of  these  small  States  as  buffers  between 
adjacent  Great  Powers  which,  apart  from  such 
guarantee,  might  be  tempted  to  acts  of  aggression 
against  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  neutralization  of  Belgium  was  undoubtedly  inspired 
by  the  fear  which  Europe  had  of  seeing  Belgium  united 
with  France,  to  the  detriment  of  the  balance  of  power. 

There  is,  I  venture  to  think,  considerable  misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  and  it  is 
associated  in  some  minds  with   '  an  accompanying 
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disregard  of  all  moral  obligations  and  characterized 
as  bringing  '  disgrace  upon  international  politics  '  } 
The  significance  attached  to  a  balance  of  power  has 
varied  from  time  to  time,  but  in  one  form  or  another 
it  is  as  old  as  the  beginnings  of  international  politics. 
It  took  the  form  at  one  time  of  an  insistence  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  condition  of  the  map  of  Europe 
as  prepared  by  some  international  congress,  first  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  later  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of 
1713,  in  which  the  expression  is  used  for  the  first  time 
— and  many  wars  were  waged  with  the  avowed  object 
of  preventing  a^ny  change."  It  has  played  a  part  in  our 
own  legislation  ;  for  the  Army  Act  in  its  preamble 
states  that  among  the  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  the  balance  of 
power.  The  doctrine  in  its  form  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  many 
statesmen  and  writers,  who  have  laid  stress  on  the 
manifold  abuses  to  which  the  application  of  the  theory 
has  led,  for  it  has  undoubtedly  been  used  in  the  past 
to  hinder  the  legitimate  progress  and  increase  of  States. 
It  was  an  application  of  one  view  of  this  doctrine  that 
led  to  the  iniquitous  destruction,  by  a  combination  of 
the  more  powerful,  of  smaller  States  which  were  even 
subdivided  and  split  up  at  congresses  of  the  Great 
Powers,  so  as  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance  of  the 
European  equilibrium.  It  was  seen  at  its  worst  in  the 
policy  of  Napoleon  III,  and  his  demands  for  compensa- 
tion when  any  of  his  neighbours  received  any  accession 
of  strength.  Such  a  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  is 
I  think  worthy  of  condemnation.  But  the  doctrine  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  supported  by  statesmen  and 

^  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  The  Times ^  August  12, 
1914. 
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publicists  to-day  has  a  meaning  which  is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  principle  of  self-preservation  and 
independence.  It  was  the  application  of  this  principle 
which  in  our  own  history  was  responsible  for  the  alliance 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  our  rivals  the  Dutch  against 
Philip  II  of  Spain  ;  it  was  in  furtherance  of  its  mainten- 
ance that  we  fought  Louis  XIV,  that  Wellington  fought 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and  that 
the  allies  triumphed  at  Waterloo.  It  was  definitely 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty  of  March  12, 
1854,  between  France  and  England,  that  it  was  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  that  the  allies  in  the 
Crimean  War  sought  to  check  the  aggrandizement  of 
Russia.  The  reason  why  some  form  of  the  balance  of 
power,  as  I  understand  it,  must  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
modern  Law  of  Nations  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
comes  into  play  when  one  of  the  members  of  the  great 
international  society  so  far  forgets  its  social  obligations 
as  to  engage  in  a  course  of  action  endangering  the  vital 
interests  of  the  whole  society.  Dr.  Lawrence  puts  the 
position  in  words  with  which  I  heartily  agree,  when 
he  says : 

If,  therefore,  a  powerful  state  frequently  endeavours 
to  impose  its  will  on  others,  and  becomes  an  arrogant 
dictator  when  it  ought  to  be  content  with  a  fair  share 
of  influence  and  leadership,  those  who  find  their  remon- 
strances disregarded  and  their  rights  ignored  perform 
a  valuable  service  to  the  whole  community  when  they 
resort  to  force  in  order  to  reduce  the  aggressor  to  its 
proper  position.  As  the  duty  of  self-preservation  justifies 
intervention  to  ward  off  imminent  danger  to  national 
life  or  honour,  so  the  duty  of  preserving  international 
society  justifies  intervention  to  bring  to  an  end  conduct 
that  imperils  the  existence  or  healthful  order  of  that 
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society.  .  .  .  The  balance  of  power,  understood  in  the 
sense  just  indicated,  ought  to  be  maintained  not  in 
Europe  only,  but  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.^ 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  putting  the  case  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  English  writer,  but  appeal  for 
support  can  successfully  be  made  to  French  and  other 
continental  writers 

Geffcken's  note  to  his  edition  of  Heffter's  Euro- 
pdische  Vdlkerrecht,  a  German  work  of  deservedly  high 
repute,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there  is  no  possible 
security  for  the  international  life  when  one  State  has 
over  the  others  so  great  a  preponderance  as  to  allow 
it  to  threaten  their  liberty  of  action,  their  interests,  and 
their  integrity.  The  desire  even  to  obtain  such  a  pre- 
dominating position  is,  he  holds,  itself  to  be  condemned  ; 
the  fear  alone  of  a  common  resistance  by  the  other 
nations  ought  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  in  check 
such  aspirations.  Dealing  in  this  connexion  with  the 
position  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  world,  Geffcken 
points  out  that  it  is  essentially  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
balance  of  power  rightly  understood  to  watch  over  the 
preservation  of  the  small  States,  provided  they  are 
able  to  fulfil  the  conditions  bound  up  with  indepen- 
dence ;  for  the  more  the  small  States  are  absorbed  by 
the  great,  the  more  frequent  will  collisions  between 
the  latter  occur.  As  for  the  idea  put  forward  by  Lasson 
that  the  small  States  are  a  perpetual  danger  to  peace, 
the  apple  of  discord  between  the  Powers,  and  the  natural 
causes  and  certain  theatres  of  war,  he  pertinently  asks 
when  have  Holland,  Belgium,  or  Switzerland  ever 
fomented   discord  among  neighbouring  States.  All 

^  International  Law,  p.  133. 

^  See  Despagnet's  Droit  International,  §  180. 
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their  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of 
peace We  may  go  further,  for  the  small  States,  and 
especially  the  neutralized  States  of  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land, have  played,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  an 
invaluable  part  in  the  life  of  the  family  of  nations, 
and  have  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  Inter- 
national Law.  We  recall  that  the  capital  of  Holland 
has  been  the  scene  of  the  Hague  Conferences,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  that 
Brussels  and  Berne  are  the  centres  of  nearly  all  of  the 
international  organizations  which  the  increasing  eco- 
nomic complexities  of  modern  life  have  brought  into 
being.  We  remember  that  various  international  con- 
ferences have  met  in  the  capitals  of  these  States,  that 
the  conventions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  the  armies  in  the  field  were  signed  at  Geneva,  and 
that  they  owe  their  initiative  to  Switzerland. 

We  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  great  European  War  lies  in  the  extraordinary 
demands  made  by  Austria  on  Servia.  The  ostensible 
reasons  for  Austria's  ultimatum  were  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  assassination  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  his  consort  at  Sarajevo  in 
June  of  the  present  year.  The  Servian  Government 
was  charged  v/ith  being  cognizant  of  the  conspiracy 
and  the  plot  which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the 
Austrian  heir  apparent.  But  so  far  the  allegation  has 
not  been  proved,  and  we  have  had  evidence — as  in  the 
Friedjung  trial — of  the  capacity  of  Austrian  officials  to 
forge  such  documents  as  may  be  necessary  to  sustain 
a  serious  political  charge.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
answer  of  Servia  accepted  the  demands  of  Austria  in 
all  but  two  points,  and  these  she  was  prepared  to 
^  op.  cit.,  §  5, 
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leave  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Hague  Arbitration 
Tribunal.  Servia,  again,  is  an  example  of  a  small 
State  standing  in  the  way  of  the  ambitions  of  a  Great 
Power,  and  making  a  valiant  defence  of  her  liberties. 
She  bars  the  advance  of  Austria  to  the  Aegean,  she 
blocks  the  way  of  the  Austro -German  movement  to 
control  the  Balkans,  she  impedes  the  desires  of  the 
Germanic  world  for  an  expansion  which  would  include 
the  control  of  the  Dardanelles,  Asia  Minor,  the  Euphrates 
valley,  and  the  sea  routes  to  Egypt  and  India.  Just 
as  England  could  not  be  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
overthrow  of  Belgium,  so  Russia,  for  equally  powerful 
reasons,  could  not  silently  witness  the  subjugation  and 
annihilation  of  a  small  neighbouring  Slav  Power  by 
her  ambitious  Teutonic  neighbours.  In  the  latter  case 
especially  the  strong  sentiment  of  nationality,  which 
has  been  the  chief  mainspring  of  the  political  movements 
in  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century,  operated  as 
forcibly  as  any  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Euro- 
pean equilibrium.  In  the  west  England  has  Belgium, 
in  the  east  Russia  has  Servia,  to  support  and  maintain. 
In  each  case  the  Power  nearest  and  most  capable  steps 
in  to  assert  rights  conferred  on  it  by  treaty.  But 
though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  war  may 
be  put  down  to  Austria's  menaces  to  Servia,  every  day 
that  elapses,  every  new  diplomatic  disclosure  that  is 
made,  points  to  a  deeper  and  more  widely  rooted  cause 
— namely  the  increasing  domination  of  Europe  by  the 
German  Empire.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  stages 
in  her  movement  towards  the  assertion  of  a  predomin- 
ance in  Europe.  Even  had  Germany  left  intact  the 
territory  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  begun  war  by 
an  invasion  of  French  territory,  England  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  bound  in  the  interest  of  self-pre- 
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nervation  to  have  stepped  in  and  supported  France. 
'  When  a  State  remains  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  balance  of  power  which  it 
could  have  prevented,  it  loses  not  only  its  political 
prestige,  but  it  has  to  suffer  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  such  non-intervention.'  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Geffcken  on  the  abstract  question  ;  ^  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Admiral  Mahan  in  relation  to  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  present  war.^ 

The  policy  of  non-intervention  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
sound,  and  should  be  the  normal  guide  for  pacific 
statesmen,  but  it  is  apt  at  times  to  be  very  short- 
sighted. When  a  State  from  motives  of  selfishness, 
merely  because  it  does  not  appear  at  the  time  that  it 
is  in  any  danger  itself  from  the  aggression  of  one  State 
against  another,  allows  the  weaker  State  to  be  crippled 
or  crushed,  the  consequence  of  such  a  policy  is  apt  to 
weigh  heavily  on  it :  it  has  to  pay  in  the  long  run  a 
heavy  price  for  assuming  a  position  of  splendid  isolation. 
Prussia,  in  1805,  stood  aside  and  allowed  Napoleon  to 
overthrow  Austria,  but  her  own  turn  came  next  year 
in  the  crushing  defeat  at  Jena  and  the  humiliating 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  France,  again,  in  1866, 
stood  aside  and  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  Austria, 
thereby  allowing  Germany  to  complete  the  preparations 
which  led  to  her  defeat  in  1870.  Nay,  I  would  go  further 
and  say  that  had  England  not  stood  aside  at  that 
time,  had  she  interposed  her  powerful  assistance  on 
behalf  of  the  French  people  after  the  fall  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  whole  history  of  the  last  forty -four  years 
would  have  been  changed.  The  victory  of  Germany, 
as  consecrated  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 

^  Note  to  Heffter,  §  5. 

^  See  The  Times,  August  5,  1914. 
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with  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  against  the 
passionate  protests  of  the  inhabitants,  involved  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  constantly  growing  expenditure 
for  the  maintenance  of  huge  armaments,  which  have 
been  an  incalculable  drain  on  the  wealth  of  the  world 
and  a  standing  menace  to  its  peace. 

The  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  it,  as 
a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation  of  States, 
thus  becomes  in  my  opinion  essential  to  liberty — ^liberty 
of  States  to  live  their  own  lives,  to  develop  themselves 
on  their  own  lines ;  liberty  for  every  State  to  pursue  its 
own  ideals  of  excellence  without  rivalry  or  contempt  for 
others.  This  freedom  is  threatened  with  overthrow  and 
annihilation  when  any  one  State  presumes  to  act  as  the 
arrogant  dictator  of  other  members  of  the  family  of 
nations,  and  seeks  to  impose  by  force  of  arms  its  ideals 
of  culture  and  civilization  on  all  and  sundry,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  personalities  and  self -development. 
We  have  lived  through  an  era  of  nearly  half  a  century 
of  aggressive  militarism ;  we  have  as  a  result  witnessed 
a  growing  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  international 
obligations,  and  even  for  the  decencies  of  international 
comity.  'Shining  armour,'  'mailed  fists',  and  swords 
rattling  in  their  scabbards  have  appeared  to  support 
breaches  of  international  obligations,  and  demands  for 
economic  compensation  from  pacific  nations.  The  Con- 
cert of  Europe  broke  down  at  the  critical  moment. 
A  crisis  has  been  reached  in  the  development  of  the 
civilization  of  Europe,  and  on  its  solution  depends  the 
advance  or  retrogression  of  all  the  ideals  which  free 
and  self-governing  peoples  hold  most  dear,  both  in  their 
own  internal  organization  and  in  their  future  inter- 
national relations.    Liberty  and  freedom  of  action  can 
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only  come  to  individuals  in  the  truest  sense  when  these 
are  governed  and  regulated  by  law  ;  and  the  Law  of 
Nations,  self-imposed  and  lacking  in  a  central  executive 
and  administrative  authority,  must  increasingly  provide 
and  safeguard  the  means  of  self-realization  and  equality 
of  opportunity  of  its  members.  States  must  always 
remain  unequal  in  size,  power,  and  influence  ;  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  that  all  the  members  of 
the  international  society  are  nevertheless  entitled  to 
equal  rights  and  equal  mutual  consideration,  has  largely 
contributed  in  the  past  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
'  though  it  is  constantly  threatened  by  the  tendencies 
of  each  successive  age  '.^  The  doctrine  of  equality 
witnesses  to  the  influence  of  idealism  in  the  development 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  but  that  law  is  still  far  from 
being  in  a  position  to  give  full  effect  to  the  principle. 
What  will  be  the  changes,  if  any,  in  the  organization 
and  rules  for  intercourse  of  the  family  of  nations  at 
the  close  of  the  present  war  is  a  matter  for  speculation 
by  theorists,  and  will  be  one  for  practical  solution  by 
statesmen  and  diplomatists.  That  the  present  will  be 
the  last  war  in  the  history  of  the  world  no  one  who 
takes  a  wide  view  of  history  will  be  likely  to  a£6.rm  ; 
that  it  should  make  wars  increasingly  difficult  and  rare 
in  the  future  is  an  aspiration  with  which  all  will  concur. 
'  Until  there  is  established  some  form  of  international 
police  power,  competent  and  willing  to  prevent  violence 
as  between  nations,'  breaches  of  the  Law  of  Nations  will 
have  to  be  put  down  by  force  by  individual  States  or 
combinations  of  States  ;  and  an  era  of  disarmament  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  yet  in  sight,  though  the  burden  may, 
I  hope,  be  lightened.  After  each  great  upheaval  of  the 
nations  such  as  we  are  witnessing  to-day,  such  as  was 
^  H.  S.  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  101. 
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witnessed  in  the  ages  of  the  Wars  of  the  Reformation, 
of  Louis  XIV  and  of  Napoleon,  proposals  for  an  era  of 
perpetual  peace  have  always  been  put  forward  :  the 
projects  of  Henry  IV  and  Sully,  of  Saint  Pierre,  Rous- 
seau, Bentham,  and  Sieyes  bear  witness  to  the  ardent 
desires  of  statesmen  and  philanthropists  for  a  speedy 
realization  of  the  time  when  the  Millennium  shall  be 
reached.  Unfortunately,  they  also  bear  witness  to  the 
futility  of  man's  endeavour  to  hasten  the  slow  grinding 
of  the  wheels  of  God. 

We  all  of  us  chafe  at  times  at  the  want  of  progress 
which  society  seems  to  be  making  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  development,  and  long  for  some  stupendous  coup  by 
which  the  wrongs  of  men  may  be  righted  and  injustice 
be  for  ever  prevented.  The  infallible  lesson  which  the 
history  of  the  past  centuries  teaches  us  is  the  certain 
though  sometimes  slow  punishment  which  awaits  the 
persistent  wrong-doer,  the  inevitable  retribution  which 
falls  upon  the  breaker  of  the  laws  of  God  and  nations. 
The  criminal  State  is  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  humanity, 
and  history  records  its  sentence. 

We  do  well  to  cherish  high  ideals  for  the  future  of 
international  relations,  but  it  is  necessary  that  these 
ideals  should  be  those  not  of  one  State  only  but  of  all 
the  members  of  the  international  society.  The  Law  of 
Nations  can  only  progress  and  develop  as  the  ethical 
standard  of  each  State  is  steadily  elevated.  The  death- 
blow must  be  given  everjrwhere  to  the  anarchical  doc- 
trine that  might  is  right,  that  war  is  a  necessity  to 
political  idealism  and  politics  par  excellence,  instead  of 
being  the  evidence  of  the  failure  of  diplomacy  and  the 
last  resort  in  case  of  the  clash  of  irreconcilable  national 
ideals.  If  the  present  war  results  in  the  firmer  accept- 
ance of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  the  complete  destruction 
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of  the  German  doctrine  of  necessity  justifying  any  and 
every  breach  of  the  laws  of  war,  guarantees  the  safety 
of  small  States  and  provides  means  for  a  more  general 
acceptance  in  international  disputes  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
applied  by  an  international  body  in  lieu  of  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword,  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  it 
will  form  a  notable  epoch  in  the  development  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  and  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
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The  subject  of  this  paper  is,  What  is  England's 
mission  ?  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  cause  are  we 
fighting  in  the  present  war  ?  A  second  question,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  first,  is  this.  Is  our  cause  good  or  bad 
in  the  usual  sense  of  those  words  ?  It  seems  unneces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  overwhelming  practical  impor- 
tance of  these  questions.  A  very  intelligent  Nonconformist 
inquired  of  me,  not  many  days  ago,  on  what  special 
grounds  can  we  implore  the  blessing  of  God  on  our 
arms  ?  On  what  ground  should  He  be  asked  to  favour 
us  rather  than  ourj  adversaries  ?  Are  we  fighting  for 
our  hearths  and  homes,  for  our  wives  and  children  ? 
So  are  they.  Are  we  fighting  for  our  national  prosperity 
and  independence  ?  So  are  they.  Are  we  fighting  for 
the  triumph  of  our  national  ideals  ?  So  are  they.  In 
these,  and  many  other  similar  questions  that  might 
be  asked,  there  is  no  difference  between  one  side  and 
the  other  ;  no  reason  why  we  are  justified  in  asking 
for  special  favour  for  our  own.  Every  one,  whether 
English,  French,  or  German,  has  his  family,  his  friends, 
his  country,  and  its  national  ideal,  and  all  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  equally  dear  to  every  one.  The  question  is 
natural,  and  in  the  highest  degree  reasonable  :  it  is 
based  on  the  eternal  sense  of  justice  ;  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  privileges  of  humanity.  It  not  only 
deserves  an  answer,  but  it  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance that  one  should  be  given ;  for  men,  and  especially 
men  of  the  best  type,  will  not  give  their  whole  heart 
to  a  cause  when  they  feel  any  scruple  as  to  its  justice, 
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Taking  nations  as  a  whole,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  they  all  differ,  at  least  in  some  degree,  and  that 
is  the  national  ideal ;  and,  for  whatever  other  causes  they 
may  go  to  war,  the  fortunes  of  their  respective  ideals  will 
at  the  same  time  be  involved.  From  what  beginnings,  or 
by  what  stages,  ideals  develop,  we  need  not  stop  to 
inquire.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  recognize  that  all  nations 
have  an  ideal,  even  if  it  be  only  destructive,  and  that 
in  this  respect  small  nations  are  of  at  least  equal  value 
as  great.  Indeed,  all  the  great  ideals  which  now  govern 
civilization  have  been  derived  from  petty  States.  The 
Jews  gave  us  our  beliefs  on  the  relations  between  man 
and  God  ;  to  Athens  and  to  Florence  we  owe  our  art ;  to 
Athens  also  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  our  philosophy. 
Early  Rome  was  the  cradle  of  law.  Since  the  birth  of 
Islam  the  ideals  which  divided  mankind  have  usually 
been  religious.  It  is  possible  that  even  now  we  may  not 
have  seen  the  last  of  the  great  wars  between  the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent.  The  wars  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  have  been  less  protracted,  but  hardly  less 
bitter  or  less  devastating.  It  will  aid  the  reader  to 
comprehend  the  tenor  of  what  follows  if  we  state  that 
the  conflict  now  in  progress  is,  in  our  opinion,  between 
religious  and  irreligious  ideals.  The  dispute,  of  course, 
is  not  on  the  field  of  dogmatic  beliefs  but  between  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel  and  the  total  rejection  of  morality 
by  such  writers  as  Machiavelli  and  Nietzsche. 

The  peculiar  mission  of  each  nation  is  the  maintenance 
development ,•  and  propagation  of  its  own  ideals.  Freedom 
is  the  condition  under  which  the  ideal  can  be  realized  ; 
and  tyranny  the  condition  under  which  it  is  held 
down  and  stifled  by  a  competing  ideal ;  and  if  men 
value  freedom  more  than  even  their  own  lives,  it  is 
because  nothing  else  in  this  life  is  so  dear  to  them  as 
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the  special  task  that  has  been  set  before  them.  What 
then  is  the  special  task  which  has  been  set  before 
England  ?  Englishmen  have  no  need  to  be  told.  The 
answer  will  leap  to  every  Englishman's  lips.  It  is 
Freedom  ;  the  preservation  of  their  own  freedom,  and 
the  communication  of  the  same  inestimable  blessing 
to  others. 

In  some  respects  the  mission  of  Rome  was  the  same, 
but  it  fell  far  short  of  ours.  Hers  was  the  establish- 
ment of  law,  and  the  protection  of  the  individual  from 
outrage,  and  spoliationii  by  superior  force.  As  Virgil 
says,  'To  spare  the  humble,  and  abase  the  proud.' 
In  the  words  of  the  town-clerk  at  Ephesus,  'The 
courts  are  open,  and  there  are  Proconsuls.'  The 
success  with  which  the  Romans  laboured  for  this  end, 
and  the  gratitude  which  they  thereby  earned,  are 
shown  by  the  contented  loyalty  of  the  provincials 
at  the  time,  and  the  enduring  power  and  majesty 
of  the  name  of  the  Eternal  City.  Rome,  through 
law,  secured  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  their 
gratitude  was  her  great  reward.  But,  she  was  unable 
to  rise  to  the  conception  of  political  freedom.  The 
law  and  the  political  institutions  throughout  the 
Empire  were  Roman,  and,  in  consequence,  her  rule 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  was  wholly  sterile 
of  new  political  ideas. 

England  has  been  selected  for  a  more  difficult,  and 
much  nobler,  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  civilization. 
Our  lesson  was  learned  in  the  revolt  of  our  American 
colonies.  They  were  animated  with  a  love  of  freedom, 
which  they  inherited  from  their  British  forefathers, 
and  they  made  us  ashamed  for  our  temporary  departure 
from  its  principles.  Judged  by  its  results,  their  revolt 
may  prove  to  be  the  greatest  event  in  history  ;  the 
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turning  point  from  which  the  tide  of  evolution  has 
set,  for  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  in 
the  direction  of  freedom.  But  in  America,  too,  the 
conflict  of  the  same  ideals  is  likely  to  be  repeated  : 
nearly  half  the  population  is  German,  and  inherited 
ideals  are  not  easily  lost.  We,  at  any  rate,  have  never 
forgotten  the  lesson;  never  repeated  the  offence.  To 
each  of  our  colonies,  the  heirs  of  our  common  traditions 
and  our  common  speech,  we  have  given  the  priceless 
gift  of  perfect  independence  ;  not  merely  internal  law 
and  order,  as  the  Romans  did,  but  an  unshackled 
control  over  their  development  in  all  its  branches, 
political,  social,  religious,  and  commercial,  in  which 
it  is  possible  that  its  interests  may  come  into  conflict 
with  our  own.  The  same  measure  of  renunciation 
we  have  lately  repeated  in  the  cases  of  the  Boer 
Republics,  and  of  the  Irish  nation,  under  risks 
which  may  have  appeared  exceptionally  great.  Who 
among  us  now  repents  of  our  confidence,  or  will  call 
it  mistaken  ?  With  the  inhabitants  of  India  our 
relations  have  been  the  same.  We  have  already  given 
them  a  more  than  Roman  peace,  and  they  recognize 
with  gratitude  the  sincerity  of  our  desire— attested  by 
often-repeated  measures  in  that  direction — ^to  admit 
them,  not  only  into  partnership  with  ourselves,  but 
to  a  complete  and  unreserved  independence.  The  test 
of  results  has  not  proved  discouraging  to  those  who 
advocate  the  principle  that  love  is  a  stronger  bond  of 
union  than  material  force. 

Freedom,  however,  is  an  ideal  state,  which  we  work 
for,  and  not  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct — 
it  is  a  beacon,  and  not  a  compass.  The  compass,  by 
which  the  English  direct  their  course,  is  duty.  Nelson's 
signal,  'England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty', 
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appealed  to  the  highest  (I  use  the  word  dehberately) 
instincts  of  the  English  people.    The  epitaph  dictated 
on  his  death-bed  by  Henry  Lawrence,  '  Here  lies  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.    May  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  his  soul sums  up  the  whole  of  the 
moral  and  religious  genius  of  our  race.    Duty  is  to  us 
what  the  glory  is  to  others.    When  we  ask  for  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  we  find  that  it  is  obedience  to 
a  command  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  recognized  authority.    This  virtue  is  possessed  by 
the  Germans  in  the  very  highest  degree,  and  it  is,  and 
has  been  since  the  beginning  of  their  history,  the  chief 
secret  of  their  success.    German  obedience,  however,, 
differs  from  English  obedience  in  recognizing  another 
seat  of  authority.    The  German  obeys  his  superior  officer, 
whose  right  to  command  is  ultimately  derived  from  the 
Emperor.    This  is  a  noble  quality  ;  but  the  command 
proceeds  from  without,  and  its  operation  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  freedom.  English  obedience,  on  the  contrary, 
is  paid  to  the  conscience,  the  internal  ruler,  which  may  be 
found  in  every  man's  breast.   The  man  who  obeys  that 
voice  is  his  own  master,  and  enjoys  the  highest  form  of 
freedom.    Wordsworth  apostrophizes  duty  as  '  Stern 
daughter  of  the  voice  of  God ' ,  and  that  is  the  English  view 
as  to  the  source  of  those  authoritative  commands.  No 
nation  can  dispense  with  the  recognition  of  both  forms 
of  authority,  the  human  as  well  as  the  divine  ;  and  we, 
perhaps,  at  any  rate  in  civil  life,  have  far  too  little 
of  the  former.    With  the  general  problem,  however, 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.    All  that  concerns  us 
is,  that  the  predominant  source  of  authority  is,  in 
Germany,  the  Emperor  ;  to  the  Englishman,  his  God. 
With  no  race  has  the  voice  of  conscience  been  more 
respected  than  with  the  Romans,  and  none  have  left 
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more  splendid  examples  of  heroism.  The  German 
programme  exactly  reverses  theirs  ;  it  is  :  '  To  spurn  the 
humble,  and  exalt  the  proud  Weakness  to  the  German 
is  a  crime,  and  to  oppress  it  a  virtue.  To  the  Roman 
conscience,  the  seat  of  authority  was  the  Law. 

All  the  chief  moral  impulses,  or  tendencies,  may  be 
classed  under  one  or  other  of  two  great  divisions  as  either 
egotistic  or  altruistic  ;  as,  in  plain  English,  tendencies 
towards  self-assertion  or  towards  self-effacement.  To- 
wards which  of  these  does  our  national  ideal  lean  ?  Let 
our  works  answer  for  us.  The  task  we  have  accepted  at 
the  command  of  our  national  conscience,  and  with  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  issue,  is  to  impart  to  others  all  the 
power  which  is  derived  from  freedom/even  including  such 
knowledge  as  may  be  used  against  ourselves  ;  and  all 
the  while  we  forgo  the  profit  in  services  and  tribute, 
which,  to  all  nations  but  our  own,  has  appeared  to  be 
inherent  in  that  kind  of  relation.  And  not  only  that  ; 
for,  while  they  were  still  in  their  nonage,  we  have 
taken  on  our  shoulders  the  whole  burden  of  defence 
and  tutelage.  Cries  have  been  heard  in  our  midst  of 
'  Perish  the  colonies  !  Perish  India  !  '  ;  our  material 
interests  may  have  seemed  to  dictate  assent,  but  we 
have  always  closed  our  ears  to  them,  as  false  to  duty. 
A  distinguished  Austrian  statesman  once  assured  our 
Government  in  India  that  in  imparting  higher  know- 
ledge to  our  subjects  we  were  sealing  our  own  doom  ; 
and  Germans  certainly  do  not  follow  the  precedent. 
The  vernacular  newspapers  in  India,  at  one  time,  teemed 
with  gross  and  filthy  libels  against  the  Government 
and  its  officers.  Did  we  put  them  down  ?  The  task 
was  easy,  and  we  were  loudly  recommended,  for  our 
own  safety,  to  do  it  ;  but  our  national  instincts  again 
intervened,  and  it  was  to  them,  and  not  to  force,  th^^ 
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we  owed  our  safety.  Was  this  timidity,  or  courage  ? 
baseness,  or  magnanimity  ?  Selfish  or  unselfish  ?  Let 
us  not  boast.  A  nation  has  no  more  right  to  boast  of 
its  instincts  than  a  man  of  his  personal  beauty.  But 
when  our  motives  are  arraigned,  we  must  defend  them, 
not  for  our  own  sake,  but  in  the  defence  of  our  cause. 
The  magnanimous  always  incur  this  danger — that  their 
motives  may  be  misinterpreted  ;  and  their  magnani- 
mity itself  prevents  them  from  taking  any  serious 
notice  of  the  mistake.  It  is  their  nature  to  yield  to 
others  advantages  which  they  might  have  retained 
for  themselves.  Such  a  habit  is  interpreted  as  mere 
cowardice  by  those  who  are  not  themselves  magnanimous. 
Whenever  we  make  a  fresh  concession  to  Indian  public 
opinion,  they  are  not  ashamed  of  lowering  us  in  the  esteem 
of  our  subjects,  and  encouraging  revolt,  by  proclaiming 
on  the  housetops  that  we  never  yield  except  to  threats  ; 
though  the  real  and  obvious  reason  is,  that  we  should  be 
unwise  to  yield  to  a  demand  before  we  are  assured  that  it 
is  both  genuine  and  popular.  Our  guiding  principles  in 
these  cases  are  in  conformity  with  Christian  teaching. 
The  Christian  too  renounces  his  own  advantage,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  and  endures  contempt  and  reproach 
without  resentment.  The  comparison  of  a  spider  fattening 
on  a  fly,  which  is  current  among  Germans,  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  utterances  of  the  same  class  and  the 
same  origin.  The  fly,  at  any  rate,  has  no  reason  to 
complain.  She  is  ten  times  fatter  now  than  she  was 
when  the  depleting  process  began. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  the  same  general  tendency 
might  be  adduced,  such  as  the  emancipation  of  our 
slaves,  our  missions,  religious  or  medical,  and  other 
countless  philanthropic  enterprises  ;  but  we  must  not 
close  the  account  without  mention  of  one  which  is  of 
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special  significance.  We  were  the  first  to  reform  our 
code  of  honour  by  the  aboHtion  of  duelling.  This  was 
not  prompted  by  want  of  manliness — our  courage  has 
been  proved  on  hundreds  of  battlefields,  but  to  our  self- 
effacement  in  the  presence  of  the  law  which  brought  us 
very  close  to  the  distinctively  Christian  virtue  of  humility, 
and  exposed  us  to  the  same  feelings  of  dislike  and  impa- 
tience which  are  inspired  in  self-aesertive  natures  by 
the  sight  of  that  virtue.  Self-effacement  in  mundane 
affairs  becomes  self-abasement  in  our  relations  with  the 
Almighty. 

We  may  nxDw  proceed  to  consider  the  German  ideal 
or  mission.  And  first  we  may  rule  out  a  subject  which, 
judging  from  the  space  which  the  newspapers  allot  to 
it,  must  be  of  great  interest  to  the  public — ^that  is, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  war  ?  who  was  the  aggressor  ? 
We  need  not  begin  a  general  disquisition  on  the  causes 
of  war,  but,  confining  ourselves  to  the  present  case,  we 
may  state  our  opinion  that  one  nation  is  as  responsible 
as  the  other,  or  rather,  that  neither  is  responsible. 
Responsibility  is  not  incurred  except  when  there  is 
a  free  choice,  and  the  act  may  be  declined.  When 
personal  ambition  is  the  cause,  the  aggressor  is  no 
doubt  responsible,  and  is  deserving  of  censure  ;  but 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  there  is  no  blame, 
for  every  living  being,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
must  fight  for  existence,  and  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  his  choosing  his  own  time.  In  the 
present  case,  the  recent  victories  of  the  Slavs  threatened 
the  Teutonic  races  with  their  own  favourite  movement 
of  envelopment.  They  are  no  more  to  be  blamed  for 
struggling  for  escape  than  a  wasp  is,  when  one  of  its 
legs  has  been  entangled  in  a  spider's  web.  But,  since 
we  deny  the  right  of  Germany  to  secure  herself  at  the 
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expense  of  France  and  Belgium,  we  too  are  involved,  and 
our  own  existence  is  at  stake.  Such  struggles  are  the 
certain  and  necessary  result  of  the  natural  increase  of 
population,  for  which  no  one  is  to  be  blamed.  But 
they  involve  the  dispossession  of  a  neighbour,  and  the 
neighbour  in  this  case  is  England. 

The  professed  aim  of  Germany  is  universal  empire, 
and  Germans  add  that  this  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
wars,  attributing  it  to  ourselves  in  our  wars  with  Napo- 
leon, and  at  other  times.  This  is  not  quite  true,  for  we 
have  often  given  back  conquests  which  we  might  have 
retained,  and  forgone  them  when  they  might  have 
been  made  without  much  difficulty.  We  may,  how- 
ever, admit  that  the  proposition  is  generally  true. 
The  really  important  question  is  this :  what  are  the 
further  results  on  account  of  which  empire  is  desired  ? 
They  may  be  either  altruist  or  egotist,  and  we  want 
to  know,  in  each  case,  under  which  of  these  two  cate- 
gories it  falls.  Let  us  begin  with  our  own  aim  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  It  was  to  secure  freedom — not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  also  for  all  other  nations  in  Europe, 
including  the  Germans — to  develop,  each  and  all  of 
them,  its  own  type  of  civilization,  on  its  own  appropriate 
lines;  this  may  fairly  be  described  as,  in  the  main^ 
altruistic.  The  aim  of  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  diffusion  of  the  typical  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  destruction  of  all  that  were  opposed 
to  them,  thereby  creating  a  French  empire,  with  himself 
at  the  head  of  it.  This  may  fairly  be  called  egotistic. 
Similarly,  it  is  reported  of  Alexander  that  his  professed 
aim  was  to  make  Greeks  of  the  barbarians.  The  aim 
of  the  Germans  is  no  doubt  to  make  all  men  like  them- 
selves, and  to  extinguish  all  conflicting  types  of  civiliza- 
tion.   But  the  advance  of  civilization  is  dependent  on 
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the  interaction,  friendly  or  hostile,  between  two  or 
more  types  ;  if  there  were  only  one  type,  there  would 
be  no  interaction  and  no  advance;  and  this  would 
certainly  be  the  consequence  of  our  defeat.  Under 
the  one-sided  ideal  of  the  Germans,  the  civilization 
of  Europe  would  enter  on  a  period  of  rapid  decay. 
The  lamp  of  freedom  would  have  fallen  from  our 
hands,  and  we  could  only  hope  that  it  would  be 
taken  up  in  the  New  World. 

There  are  two  subjects  which  have  a  vital  bearing 
on  the  direction  in  which  the  German  ideal  is  likely 
to  influence  our  beliefs  and  conduct.  The  superiority 
of  Germany  is  generally  acknowledged  in  the  two 
departments  of  metaphysics  and  criticism.  Kant,  the 
imperishable  glory  of  her  philosophy,  was  a  pure-bred 
Scotsman,  and  he  inherited  from  his  covenanting 
forefathers  a  fervent  sense  of  religion.  The  German 
temper  first  manifested  itself  in  his  successors.  Hegel 
still  remained  on  good  terms  with  Christianity,  and 
professed  a  sympathy  with  her  doctrines  which,  if  not 
feigned,  was  at  any  rate  strangely  inconsistent  with 
his  own  intellectual  conclusions.  Schopenhauer  made 
no  secret  of  his  dislike  and  contempt.  Others,  in  our 
own  day,  while  following  Hegel  in  professions  of  friend- 
ship, cut  away  all  the  doctrine  which  is  inconsistent 
with  a  scientific  pantheism— an  operation  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  excision  of  their  friend's  heart. 
At  the  present  day,  much  the  most  popular  of  all  is 
Nietzsche,  whose  rabid  animosity  against  Christian 
ethics  is  his  sole  recommendation  as  a  philosopher.  In 
criticism,  the  tendency  of  the  German  mind  has  always 
been,  in  the  main,  destructive.  Not  long  ago  they 
attempted  to  dismember  Homer,  but  after  a  long 
campaign,  in  which  they  exhibited  great  skill,  learning. 
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and  audacity,  they  have  been  forced  to  abandon  that 
field.  Next,  with  Strauss  of  Tubingen  and  his  school, 
they  turned  the  arms  of  their  criticism  against  the 
Bible.  There  again  the  frontal  attack  has,  in  the  main, 
failed,  and  the  theologians,  with  professions  of  friendli- 
ness, which  in  their  case  are,  no  doubt,  sincere,  are 
busy  undermining  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Faith,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  rational  Socinianism. 
The  same  irreligious  feeling  pervades  all  classes,  and  all 
literature.  We  are  told  that  religion  is  no  longer  the 
dominant  force  in  man's  life,  which  is  no  doubt  true 
of  Germany.  Apologies  for  religion  are  stigmatized  as 
'obscurantist'.  We  are  blamed  as  unworthy  of  our 
position  in  India,  because  we  have  failed  to  transplant 
some  new  form  of  pantheism  to  England,  in  the  same 
way,  we  may  suppose,  as  mediaeval  travellers  brought 
devil  worship  from  the  East  to  Aquitaine. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  remove 
all  scruples  as  to  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  to  make 
it  clear  on  what  special  grounds,  not  shared  by  our 
enemies,  we  are  justified  in  imploring  for  our  arms  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty.  Our  cause  is  freedom,  the 
freedom  of  political  institutions.  Our  adversaries  pro- 
fess that  they  seek  freedom  of  thought ;  but  if  they 
do,  it  is  for  themselves  only  ;  our  thought  is  not  as  their 
thought,  and  a  man  is  not  free  when  he  works  for  the 
ideals  of  a  master.  Again,  free  thought  cannot  subsist 
without  free  institutions.  Under  a  despotism  it  lives, 
if  at  all,  on  suffera-nce  ;  its  growth  is  restricted  and 
unnatural,  and  it  will  not  flourish  for  long.  Again, 
having  secured  freedom  for  ourselves,  we  use  it  in  the 
interests  of  others  :  we  desire  freedom  not  only  on  our 
own  account,  but  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  as  far  as 
our  influence  extends.   Within  the  whole  of  the  Empire 
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there  is  no  single  community  which  does  not,  so  far 
as  that  lies  in  our  power,  enjoy  a  perfect  independence, 
living  under  its  own  laws,  following  out  its  own  ideals, 
and  paying  no  taxes  except  what  are  spent  on  its  own 
development.  In  carrying  out  this  aim  we  have  had 
to  make  considerable  sacrifices,  and  have  forgone 
advantages  which  others  would  have  insisted  on.  Our 
rewards  have  been,  first,  a  peaceful  commerce,  unfettered 
by  any  regulations,  save  such  as  may  have  been  freely 
agreed  on  for  the  mutual  and  equal  benefit  of  ourselves 
and  our  customers ;  and  secondly,  what  we  value 
above  all  other  rewards,  the  affection  and  gratitude  of 
our  affiliated  peoples.  Our  guiding  principles  have 
been  respect  for  law  and  love  of  freedom,  both  for  our- 
selves and  for  others  also.  This,  certainly,  is  one 
good  reason  for  imploring  the  divine  favour  against 
a  nation  who  love  neither  freedom  nor  self-effacement, 
and  who  are  certainly  not  meek.  Add  to  this  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  animosity  against  Christianity 
which  is  openly  professed  by  their  representative 
philosophers,  and,  what  is  still  more  significant,  the 
destructive  criticism  of  those  who  honestly  believe 
themselves  to  be  its  friends. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  connect  all  the  various  points 
of  dissimilarity  between  the  two  races  by  means  of  some 
deeper  distinction,  of  which  they  are  only  (so  to  speak) 
the  symptoms  ?  I  think  it  is,  and  that  it  is  essential 
to  a  comprehension  of  our  cause  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  opposition  should  be  clearly  understood.  Para- 
doxical though  the  statement  may  at  first  appear,  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  our  aims  and  those 
of  Germany  is  that  between  the  love  of  humanity 
and  the  love  of  country.  Both  of  these  are  highly 
deserving  of  respect,  for  both  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
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merely  personal  and  selfish  interests  to  those  of  an 
ideal,  but  one  is  much  more  completely  unselfish  than 
the  other  ;  for,  in  one  case,  the  sacrifice  is  on  behalf 
of  an  ideal  of  which  we  are  ourselves  a  part,  and  by 
whose  maintenance  we  personally  benefit,  whereas  in 
the  other  it  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  humanity, 
and  must  necessarily  include  innumerable  interests 
which  are,  or  seem  to  be,  in  direct  opposition  to  our 
own.  Now,  of  these  two  ideals,  it  is  certainly  the  more 
comprehensive  that  is  favoured  by  Christianity.  That 
commands  us  to  love  all  men,  without  distinction,  as 
the  sons  of  one  Father.  The  love  of  the  whole  of 
humanity,  without  distinction  of  race  or  nation,  is 
therefore  a  part  of  our  religion  and  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  our  worship  ;  it  not  only  can  but  must 
be  admitted  into  our  petitions,  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  religious  duties. 

Patriotism,  or  the  willing  sacrifice  of  the  individual 
to  his  country,  was  the  highest  virtue  of  antiquity. 
Among  the  nations  of  those  times  foreigners  were  of 
no  more  value  than  cattle,  and  in  some  cases  of  even 
less.  To  the  Greek  and  Roman  they  were  barbarians. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  they  were  admitted 
at  Rome  to  equal  fellowship  at  board  and  bed.  The 
Jew  would  not  eat  with  the  Gentile,  and  the  Hindu, 
at  the  present  day,  puts  the  descendants  of  aborigines 
below  the  lowest  of  the  castes  of  his  own  race,  makes 
intermarriage  with  them  a  capital  offence  to  both  the 
parties,  and  regards  their  touch  as  a  greater  pollution 
than  that  of  any  animal.  Moreover,  by  their  inhuman 
regulations,  they  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  which 
almost  justifies  the  loathing.  This,  though  it  usually 
falls  short  of  full  achievement,  is  the  ultimate  result 
of  a  policy  of  selfish  conquest ;  the  reduction  of  the 
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conquered  to  the  condition  of  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  or  worse.  Moreover,  in  our  own 
days  the  danger  is  peculiarly  horrible.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  work  (and  the  number  increases  with  evolution) 
which  are  so  repellent,  and  even  degrading,  that  no 
free  man  will  willingly  undertake  them.  The  conquerors 
will  require  slaves,  and  will  take  them  from  the  con- 
quered people.  Patriotism  is  the  dominant  ethical 
principle  of  the  Germans,  and  it  will  no  doubt  mould 
their  conduct,  should  they  ever  become  possessed  of 
the  empire  which  is  the  object  of  their  desires.  Dangers 
of  this  kind  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood  in  all  lands  where  the  Christian 
faith  is  both  professed  and  acted  on. 

The  people  of  Russia,  though  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
political  development,  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
as  ourselves.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  has  their 
religion  so  strong  an  influence  in  the  lives  of  the 
masses,  and  in  their  fiction — a  certain  reflection  of  their 
spirit — a  profound  sympathy  with  the  trials  and  hopes 
of  the  poor  and  the  humble  and  the  afflicted,  joined 
with  an  indifference,  if  not  hostility,  to  the  ambitions 
of  the  rich,  display,  as  no  other  literature  ever  did,  the 
anima  naturaliter  Christiana. 

Some  have  been  surprised  that  no  mention  of  so 
great  a  virtue  as  patriotism  is  to  be  found  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  New  Testament.  The  reason 
is  now  clear.  That  was  a  rule  of  conduct  which  it  was 
the  mission  of  Christianity  to  supersede,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  enjoin  it.  B.ut  to  supersede  is  not  to 
cancel.  The  Mosaic  ritual  itself  was  not  abrogated, 
but  was  retained  as  a  servant  to  faith.  In  the  same 
way,  patriotism  was  retained,  more  glorious  as  a  servant 
to  humanity  than  when  it  held  the  first  place  itself. 
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Its  use  was  to  assist  the  altruist  State  in  putting 
forth  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  energy.  A  State 
that  loved  others  only  would  not  be  nearly  so  strong 
as  one  that  loved  itself  also,  as  a  minister  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  The  altruistic  principle  when  it 
stands  alone,  without  the  necessary  prop  of  patriotism, 
soon  decays,  and  becomes  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
meaner  impulses  of  sloth  and  luxury,  with  all  their 
attendant  evils.  And  here  we  may  remark  on  the 
fallacy  that  is  involved  in  condemning  all  small  States 
to  extinction.  The  value  of  a  State  is  proportionate, 
not  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  great- 
ness of  its  achievements. 

It  has  been  our  singular  good  fortune  that  both  these 
principles  have  received  adequate  recognition  in  our 
Parliament.  The  Whigs  have  represented  universalism  ; 
the  Tories  patriotism.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the 
first  is  appropriate  to  dealings  with  people  within  our 
Empire ;  the  second,  for  peoples  with  whom  we  are 
at  war.  So  long  as  the  Boers  held  out,  our  proper 
guide  was  patriotism  ;  as  soon  as  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  universalism.  The  justice  of  our  cause,  though 
it  ought  to  be  our  only  guide  while  we  are  still  at  peace, 
loses  all  relevance  directly  war  is  declared.  During 
the  course  of  a  war,  either  to  question  that,  or  to  forget 
our  patriotism,  is  treason,  and  deserves  to  be  punished 
as  that. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  let  us  apply  these  con- 
siderations to  our  own  case.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  in  extolling  our  mission  I  extol  ourselves.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  a  mission  and  another  to  fulfil  it, 
and  the  neglect  of  its  duty  is  the  delinquency  which 
brings  down  on  a  nation  the  scourge  of  God.  On  this 
charge  it  would  be  difficult  to  clear  us.   Let  us  consider 
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what  a  German  might  have  seen  if  he  had  turned  his 
eyes  on  England  early  this  year.   In  what  words  would 
he  have  been  likely  to  describe  what  met  his  eyes  ? 
A  Government  defied  in  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  an 
apathetic  people  who  rejected  the  advice  and  traduced 
the  motives  of  the  veteran  leader  of  their  armies,  when  he 
made  an  appeal  to  their  manhood  ;  who  relied  on  their 
navy,  and  complained  when  called  on  to  pay  for  more 
ships  ;  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  themselves,  each 
man  with  his  own  right  hand .  Our  Legislature  would  have 
shown  him  an  habitual  preference,  on  both  sides  alike,  of 
petty  party  aims  over  large  national  interests,  which 
turned  the  august  Mother  of  Parliaments  into  a  by-word 
among  the  nations  ;   and  all  the  time  his  ears  would 
have  been  dinned  with  vociferous  professions  of  sanctity 
which  accorded  ill  with  the  meanness  and  luxury  of 
our  lives.    All  this  he  would  have  seen,  or  thought 
he  saw.   It  is  true  that  the  view  was  one-sided,  and  he 
might  have  seen  more  had  he  wished  to  ;  but  it  was 
not  all  illusion.    The  basis  of  concrete  fact  was  wide 
and  solid,  and  it  provoked  war  and  seemed  to  justify 
it.    It  is  well  we  should  not  forget  this  ourselves  ;  for 
those  tendencies  actually  held  the  lead  amongst  us  at 
the  time ;  even  now  they  are  far  from  being  extinct, 
andj  unless  we  are  watchful,  they  may  easily  recapture 
us.   If,  exchanging  parts,  we  had  observed  Germany  at 
the  same  period,  we  should  have  found  a  great  nation 
straining  every  nerve  and  sinew  on  the  prosecution  of 
a  single  aim;   without  doubt  or  dissension  among 
themselves,    sacrificing   all  that  opposed   that  aim, 
and  training,  like  a  good  athlete,  for  its  realization. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  aim,  and,  so  far  as 
it  was  self-preservation,  we  must  approve,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  spectacle  itself  to  inspire  eontempt 
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Even  an  enemy  must  admire.  And  when  a  German 
compared  what  he  saw  in  us  with  what  he  felt  to 
be  true  of  himself,  what  must  his  conclusions  have 
been  ?  Shall  we  boast  of  this  ?  Ought  we  not  rather 
to  repent  ? 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this.  By  their  strenuous 
and  sustained  self-devotion,  the  Germans  have  thrown 
lustre  on  a  bad  cause.  We  are  the  heirs  of  the  noblest 
cause  of  all  times,  that  of  Freedom,  and,  by  our  apathy, 
and  indolence,  and  selfish  luxury,  we  have  come  near 
to  betraying  it.  Many  of  us  have  never  fallen,  many 
others,  but  not  all,  have  repented.  Let  our  repentance 
be  heartfelt  and  general.  Let  us  burn  the  new  gods 
we  have  worshipped,  and  hate  what  we  have  lately 
desired,  lest  at  a  not  distant  future  a  worse  thing 
overtake  us. 

And  let  us  fight  for  victory,  but  not  for  peace  with 
a  probable  relapse  into  the  sloth  and  self-indulgence  from 
which  we  have  just  been  awakened.  The  soldier  of  free- 
dom can  never  expect  a  lasting  peace,  but  will  always  be 
prepared  for  fresh  trials,  and  heavier  sacrifices.  We 
must  recognize  that  even  now^  nothing  short  of  our 
utmost  effort  will  avail  to  preserve  our  threatened 
freedom. 

And  let  us  not  rely  overmuch  on  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
lest  that  prove  to  be  a  snare  instead  of  a  bulwark. 
Think  of  what  might  have  been  our  lot  if  the  day  had 
been  decided  against  us  at  Trafalgar.  Let  no  one  expect 
or  even  wish  to  be  exempt  from  his  full  share  of  risk 
and  hardship.  Should  there  be  any  such  among  us, 
I  would  say  to  him  ;  '  Our  sailors  and  soldiers  are  doing 
all  they  can,  almost  beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance; 
but  if,  trusting  in  your  ships  and  the  valour  of  your 
brothers,  you  are  so  mean  as  to  prefer  football  to  fighting, 
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and  neglect  to  prepare  yourselves  for  war,  you  may  soon 
become  the  slave  you  deserve  to  be.' 

Note. — I  append  a  short  extract  from  a  recent  number 
of  The  Times : 

'  We  have  received  the  following  from  the  Contessa  Evelyn 
Martinengo  Cesaresco : 

I  translate  from  the  Secolo  of  to-day,  October  19,  the  following 
conversation  between  the  correspondent  of  that  newspaper  and  one 
of  the  King's  Indian  soldiers  now  in  France. 

The  correspondent  was  curious  to  know  what  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Indian  troops.  "Are  you  glad,"  he  asked,  "to  have  come  here  to 
fight  for  a  country  which  is  not  yours — France — at  the  bidding  of 
another  country — England — which  dominates  you  ?  " 

The  Indian  looked  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  wonder  and  indignation, 
and  replied  :  "  India  is  not  oppressed  by  any  one  ;  she  is  a  part,  and 
not  a  small  part,  of  a  great  Empire.  Therefore  the  Indians  are  not 
slaves  of  this  Empire,  but  subjects  as  are  the  English,  the  Scottish, 
and  the  Irish.  The  English  Empire  is  menaced  by  a  nation  called 
Germany,  and  to  defend  itself  it  has  appealed  to  all  its  subjects.  If 
the  Empire  were  menaced  in  India,  the  English  soldiers  would  have 
gone  there,  but  as  it  is  menaced  in  Europe,  we  have  come  here."  He 
added  in  accents  of  profound  pride,  "  We  are  English  !  "  ' 
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Bacilli  and  Bullets. 

By  Sir  William  Osler.    Id.  net.    Second  Impression. 
Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  disease  kills  more  men  than  the  bullet 
in  modern  warfare.    The  most  dangerous  diseases  are  preventible  by 
inoculation. 

The  Navy  and  the  War. 

By  J.  R.  Thursfield.    3d.  net. 
Estimates  the  military  and  economic  value  of  the  silent  pressure 
exercised  by  our  fleet,  and  warns  the  faint-hearted  and  the  captious  of  the 
perils  of  lack  of  faith. 

The  Retreat  from  Mons, 

By  H.  W.  C.  Davis.    3d.  net.    Second  Impression. 
Introduction ;  the  Dispatch  of  Sept.  9 ;  the  Statement  by  the  War 
Office,  published  Aug.  31.    Appendixes  (soldiers'  narratives)  ;  two  maps. 

The  Law  of  Nations  and  the  War. 

By  A.  Pearce  Higgins.    2d.  net.  i 
The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  the  conduct  of  England  to 
Denmark  in  1807  ;  the  doctrine  of  German  lawyers  that  military  necessity 
overrides  the  laws  of  war ;  the  balance  of  power  and  the  sanctity  of 
treaties. 

^)    Others  in  preparation. 
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